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The Tenants Alone are a Tribute to 
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? Rahundeed lon Terk Avon 
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I YOU will look over the list of Mayfair tenants — \ 
and you may, for we will be glad to show it to you 
—you will be at once impressed with the conservative 
? character of the people in Mayfair House. On the 
other hand, to see Mayfair House itself is to understand 


its appeal to that kind of people. When will you call? 


Edward H. Crandall 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


R. BUCKNER is rampaging 
again with the padlock, 


armed further with the 


ability to take himself seriously. It , 


may not be widely known that the Bar 
Association recently came close to not 
taking in one of the young lawyers 
who procured evidence for Buckner 
in the early days. The agitation cen- 
tered about whether it was unprofes- 
sional for a lawyer to procure evi- 
dence. It is certainly not widely 
known what quieted the agitation. It 
was humor. A letter was read at the 
meeting from a prominent judge, 
pointing out that Buckner had practi- 
cally made New York dry, which 
struck the revered lawyers as priceless. 
They became weak with laughter and 
gave in. But Mr. Buckner is without 
humor—luckily for his career. 


E have long believed that Prohi- 

bition would receive its death 
blow when fifty or one hundred men 
of unassailable virtue, idealism, probity 
and good name; college presidents, 
philanthropists, politicians, statesmen, 
bankers, lawyers, and maybe editors 
signed their names to a simple little 
statement like this: We have never 
obeyed the prohibition law and never 





TAX! ORIVERS’ COURTESY Day 
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intend to. All the Volsteads on the 
continent would be powerless to put 
those men in jail. For the American 
People would be standing up on their 
chairs and shouting with admiration 
and relief. 


CTOBER 3ist has been set aside 

for a special purpose: Taxicab 
Drivers’ Courtesy Day. The idea, we 
understand, is something of an experi- 
ment in the taxi world. If tips are 
unusually heavy that day, they will 
have a Courtesy Day at least once a 
year. Otherwise, they will dispense 
altogether with the idea of being more 
elaborately polite than they already 
are. 


S the saying goes, clothes that go 
into cold storage must come out. 
And now is the time for getting them 
out. All localities where this cere- 








mony is gone through with, last week, 
this week, and next week, will suffer 
tortures incident to congestion. 
Wanamaker’s Storage Department, 
last Saturday reminded us of Paris, 
the day of the Armistice, excepting 
that at Wanamakers no one showed a 
particle of good humor. They say the 
clerks were polite. We can’t say, for 
we never got near enough to the win- 
dow to see a clerk. 


HE annual controversy over the 

inadequate opera situation con- 
tinues. We are not in sympathy with 
those who want two Grand Operas. 
There never has been, and, we think, 
there never will be two Grand Operas 
in one community; one would be 
Grand and the other Nearly Grand. 
True Grand Opera has a social com- 
plexion. What we want, in addition 
to the Metropolitan, is a small opera 
house in which the human voice is not 
asked to carry a quarter of a mile over 
the din of two score fiddlers, and in 
which we can buy a seat for much less 


than $8.25. 
I ‘HE Fox Film Corporation re- 


cently laid the cornerstone of its 
New York Exchange and placed some 
film within it, for posterity’s amuse- 
ment. The film was “Darwin Was 
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Right.” It is a nice thought on the 
part of the movie men. It is not, 
however, easy to visualize posterity re- 
ceiving propaganda on the Darwin 
question with much intensity. We 
wouldn’t lose our sense of balance if 
someone were to find a letter dated 
twenty-five years after Columbus’s 
death declaring that the world was 
round, 


The Week 


XONIAN team debates with 

Yale, “Resolved, that ignorance 
is bliss,” and New York City trims its 
budget to $400,000,000 by refusing 
salary increases to teachers. Private 
detective who recovered Donahue 
jewels is indicted and Commissioner 
Enright makes public a letter from 
Montana praising a polite traffic 
policeman. Senator Lodge’s book de- 
cries Woodrow Wilson and all his 
works and the League of Nations in- 
tervenes to stop hostilities between 
Greece and Bulgaria. Harvard scient- 
ists investigate ““Margery’s” claims to 
spirit mediumship and Protestant Epis- 
copal House of Bishops debars, as 
Romish, prayers for the dead. Life 
Extension Institute director finds no 
perfect physique among 400,000 per- 
sons examined and George Bernard 
Shaw denounces British Medical 


Society as a trade union of the worst 
sort. Three million dollar will fight 
hinges on question of legitimacy and a 











Fashion Show on Fourteenth Street 


tablet is found which was erected by 
Moses, 1500 B.C., as a tribute to the 
Egyptian princess who discovered him 
in the bulrushes. Alumnus says Har- 
vard cheering section slighted Holy 
Cross during football game and noted 
screen stars are not included in new 
issue of Hollywood Social Register. 
President Coolidge says this country 
needs more religion to strengthen law 
observance and Pussyfoot Johnson 
lands in Constantinople to introduce 


Prohibition to the Turks. 


Etiquette, Etc. 


NTIL one tires of repetition of 

grotesque incidents, there is an 
amusing time in store whenever an 
intelligent person returns from Holly- 
wood and observation of the out-of- 
studio performances of our moving 
picture plutocracy. 

The latest tale from darkest Haysi- 
land concerns a director of comedies 
who is, among other things, an egoist 
of the first regard. He had been in- 
vited as one of a party to dine in the 
home of one of Pasadena’s cultured 
hostesses and—rightly or wrongly—he 
regarded himself as the lion of the 
occasion. He knew, of course, how 
lions disported themselves on the 
screen, Accordingly he arrived for 
the dinner an hour late—and found 
the other guests well along in the 
courses. 
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“So sorry; you must have mistaken 
the time,” said his hostess. “We 
waited half an hour for you. I hope 
you don’t mind our sitting down with- 
out you?” 

“Not at all,” conceded the director 
of comedies, rising to the occasion in 
the guise of one of Nature’s gentle- 
men. “I’ve had my dinner.” 

“So sorry,” murmured his hostess, 
again. “But do sit down, anyway.” 

“No, thanks. JI7ll just stand 
around,” muttered the suave director, 
smoothing thus an awkward situation. 
And, leaning his elbow against the 
mantel-piece, he toppled over a vase, 
which shattered on the hearthstone. 


Carillon 
HE Thursday and Sunday eve- 


ning carillon concerts played 
from the belfry of the Baptist Church 
at Sixty-fourth Street and Park 
Avenue—the former at eight o’clock 
and the latter at seven—have already 
become part of the life of the town. 
There is talk even now of asking the 
municipal authorities to divert traffic 
from the vicinity of the church during 
the recitals, so that the growing 
crowds they attract may listen in com- 
fort. It is to be hoped that this notion 
will be forwarded and that there is 
sufficient appreciation within City 
Hall to permit granting of the request 
when it is made formally. 
It may seem a bit surprising that 
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such a novelty as the carillon—which 
was given to the church by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.—should have be- 
come popular so rapidly. Yet, this is 
readily understandable when it is 
known that the Park Avenue carillon 
is the finest in the world, consisting as 
it does of fifty-three bells, and that 
the carilloneur, M. Anton Brees, is 
regarded as one of the great masters 
of this medium in music. He is a 
native of Antwerp, where his father, 
M. Gustaaf Brees, is both organist and 
carilloneur for the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 

The art of carillon playing has, in 
the past, been restricted almost entirely 
to Belgium, where it originated and 
was given its early development, and 
t> Holland and England. ‘There are 
other chimes, it is true, in other coun- 
tries, but in none of these does one 
hear the complicated systems of bells 
which constitute the carillons of Ant- 
werp, Bruges and other Belgian cities. 
Carillon playing, then, is indigenous 
to Flanders, and, as seems natural, its 
greatest exponents are Flemish. It is 
an art handed on from father to son. 
In some Flemish churches the caril- 
loneurs for many generations have 
been of the same family. 


arranging his programs, M. Brees 
considers the ordinary taste in 
music, as well as the developed one. 
He begins his concerts with arrange- 
ments of the simpler folk songs— 
Irish, Scotch, Flemish, and other old 
melodies—and includes always some- 
thing of Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, or some similar master. This 
is in keeping with the European tra- 
dition, which has it, that the carillon 
is the music of the multitude. 

The Park Avenue carillon repre- 
sents an advance over previous chimes 
of approximately similar size, for a 
special attachment on the clapper of 
each bell makes it possible for the 
carilloneur to modulate tone volume. 
Until now this was impossible. A 
note, however often struck, always 
had the same value, and went on well- 
ing into the melody until its last vibra- 
tions died off in the dim distance. 


Error 
T would be gross discourtesy to 
allow Mayor Hylan to depart from 
office without passing along the last— 
one hopes—tale of his impressiveness 
as our Civic host. 


The British delegation to the Inter- 


parliamentary Union was being re- 
ceived on the steps of the City Hall. 
In attendance upon Mayor Hylan 
were several members of his cabinet, 
including, at his side, Police Commis- 
sioner Enright, who wore formal 
morning garb for the occasion, an at- 
tire which sits right well upon him 
indeed. 

The Mayor droned on through the 
passages of his welcoming address. As 
he concluded, one of the British party 
leaned towards an auditor, and, indi- 
cating by a nod the superb Police 
Commissioner, whispered: 

“Very well done, indeed; but, tell 
me, does your Mayor always have his 
clark read his speeches?” 


Late News 


T is interesting, that even while 

such antipodal luminaries as Miss 
Guinan’s Del Fey Club and Mrs. 
Richard T. Wilson’s Lido-Venice 
bicker with Mr. Emory Buckner over 
such matters as padlocks, we note, on 
all sides, the optimistic smiles of “big 
money” returning into the night life 
of Manhattan. New York, the capi- 
talists of Broadway side-streets say, 
has gone dead on night club life; pad- 
locks, the meretricious cheapness made 
necessary by the impermanence of 
vogue, and a lack of imagination in 
planning late evening amusement, 
have all contributed to the great after- 
theatre ennui of Gotham. And some- 
thing must be done about it. 


Sg eater ethige at] of the plans we 
have heard, is that Mr. E. Ray 
Goetz is to do more for New York 
than present Senorita Raquel Meller 
in special matinées; he is to give us 
the privilege of seeing her as the petite 
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flower girl of her own night club, a 
noteworthy arrangement, for hers is 
the charm of intimacy. The old Club 
Royale in the East Fifties is already 
in the hands of decorators preparing 
for her advent, which may be soon 
after the first of the year. When one 
considers that La Senorita is to receive 
$1,500 for a single stage perform- 
ance, one may shudder at the thought 
of the cover charge. 

At the same time, Mr. Goetz is 
looking in upon the improvements he 
is ordering in Gilda Gray’s old Ren- 
dezvous, which is to be the background 
for none other than Mlle. Irene Bor- 
doni. Gone to another extreme is Mr. 
Vincent Lopez who has only just taken 
over Mr. Phil Baker’s Rue de la Paix, 
which he hopes to make profitable by 
more popular, rather than even higher 
cover charges. His rival for supreme 
jazz honors, Mr. Paul Whiteman, by 
the way, has definitely come out with 
the opinion that night clubs are not 
for the super-jazz orchestra, not his at 
least. Any good band, says he, is 
good enough for dancing. 

In the meantime, a_ rejuvenated 
Club Ciro has opened with as preten- 
tious a show as midnight New York 
has seen so far this year; and Florence 
Mills is already rehearsing a show of 
proportions, in the hope of reviving 
the darktown craze, waned these 
twelve months, and bringing it down 
from the Harlem to rest at the Planta- 
tion. 

There are indeed, big things 
planned in the night club world. 


Profit 


HERE is an immutable justice, 
as follows— 

One of the Messire McGraw’s 
younger baseball pitchers, en tour with 
the Giants, dallied out beyond the 
hour at which all good baseball play- 
ers were expected to be in slumber 
deep. Rather than run the risk of 
discovery by walking through the hotel 
lobby, he struggled manfully up the 
fire escape to his room. He stumbled, 
while climbing into his room, and 
sprained his ankle slightly. 

An explanation was demanded next 
morning by the Messire McGraw. 

“T slipped on the bath mat,” said 
the young pitcher. 

“Two hundred dollars fine for be- 
ing so careless,” pronounced the 
Messire McGraw, who has never 
slipped on a bath mat. 

The account of this incident was 
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printed in the sporting columns of the 
press. Accordingly, on his return to 
New York, the young pitcher found a 
letter awaiting him. It was from a 
firm manufacturing non-slippable bath 
mats. Would the young pitcher, it 
inquired, be willing to endorse the 
non-slippable product. The company 
was even anxious to pay five hundred 
dollars for this testimonial. There is, 
indeed, an immutable justice. 


Compositions 
R. DEEMS TAYLOR, one 


learns, has finished his jazz sym- 
phony, “Circus Days,” for Paul 
Whiteman; and it is now being 
orchestrated and cut into parts, an 
operation that will require several 
more weeks. ‘The first public per- 
formance of the Taylor opus will take 
place ‘Tuesday night, December 29th 


in the Metropolitan Opera House, that 


being one of the off nights of Mr. 
Casazza’s troupe. ‘The piece, as now 
scored, runs about forty minutes, and 
there will be interest in musical circles 
as to whether an audience will sit 
through that much uninterrupted jazz. 
The composition will not be cut for 
its premiére anyway; and if it has to 
be shortened only the road will suffer. 

_Mr. Taylor, by the way, has aston- 
ished his friends by becoming head of 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia, which is now in its first sea- 
son as an exponent of modern ideas in 
music. It was founded by Mrs. 
Edward W. Bok, who as all readers 
of the ““Americanization” know, is the 
daughter of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the 
publisher. ‘The backers of the school 
have long been after Mr. ‘Taylor, but 
he was occupied with criticism and 
building a farm house in Connecticut. 
Both of these pursuits he has aban- 
doned, however, at least for the pres- 
ent. His friends say that he left the 
farm with reluctance, but felt the 
Philadelphia job would allow him 
more time to compose the American 
opera which he has undertaken to 
finish for the Metropolitan by next 
He has already finished the 
symphonic poem based on “Jurgen” 
for the New York Symphony orchestra 
and which we look forward to hearing 


in Carnegie Hall this November. 


year. 


Standard 


T appears that conductors of orches- 
tras are not the only ones who are 
received with quaint honors in the pro- 


vinces. ‘There was Mr. Edward 
Arlington Robinson, who gave a read- 
ing in Detroit, at the conclusion of 
which a lady—filled with local pride 
—asked for an opinion on the works 
of the one and only Mr. Eddie Guest. 
“He writes nice verse,” said Mr. 
Robinson, politely and evasively. 
“Nice verse,” echoed the lady 
scornfully. “Nice verse.” Then she 
bethought herself of a new line of at- 


tack. “What kind of car do you. 
drive?” she demanded. 
Mr. Robinson confessed manfully 


that he did not drive any. 

“Eddie Guest drives a Cadillac,” 
said the lady, triumphantly, and strode 
out of the group of admirers, 


John Tiller 


§ a a few, perhaps, realize that 
the death of John Tiller, which 
provided a brief paragraph in last 
week’s journals, marks the passing of 
an important figure in our theatrical 
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world. ‘The swift precision of a thou- 
sand arms and legs, the grace and bal- 
ance of the Tiller Girls, these every- 
one knows. But the kindly, unthea- 
trical old man who was Mr. Tiller, 
indulgent grandparent of his troupes, 
was an anachronism in the profession, 
an avoider of personal publicity. 

It was forty years ago that Mr. 
Tiller, a young gentleman doing well 
in the import and export line, turned 
to the stage. He was driven by the 
subtle influence of amateur theatricals. 
He had been the organizer of a mins- 
trel troupe in Manchester, a thing of 
ballads, songs, and occasional dances 
relished by the Britisher. Afterward, 
he set out to train his own professional 
troupes, and since then 25,000-odd 
Tiller girls have footed it with more 
than military precision through num- 
berless revues. 

Before his day, dancing in musical 
shows had been done by young ladies 
who wore short pink skirts and did 
traditional ballet steps, while the 
chorus was the chorus of a second rate 
grand opera—it merely stood around 
and sang. One of: Mr. Tiller’s con- 
tributions to progress was the inven- 
tion of the pony ballet. Hundreds have 
copied it, but it was Mr. Tiller’s origi- 
nally, 

Our last glimpse of Mr. Tiller was 
in the wings of our own “Sunny,” 
watching a Tiller troupe, for whose 
premiére he had come to stay in Man- 
hattan. He was a white and silken 
haired old gentleman who might have 
been mistaken for a benign, elderly 
manufacturer, or Dr. Frank Crane. 

Behind him was Mrs. Tiller, 
always at her husband’s side since 
Manchester and the days of their 
school for ballet which she helped to 
run there, so far as one can gather, 
along the lines of a model young 
ladies’ seminary. Each of the gradu- 
ated troupes, as it went forth into the 
larger world, was chaperoned dili- 
gently, and the baccalaureate sermon 
was composed chiefly of warnings 
against the wicked ways of men. The 
Tiller Girls have been no mere danc- 
ing organization. ‘They have been 
respectability rampant in the theatre. 


Origin 

M® WALTER KINGSLEY, 
leading authority on Broadway’s 

chapters in the American language, 

has continued his research into the 

origin of the phrase, “Butter-and- 

Egg-Man,” since he advised Mr. 
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Franklin P. Adams that Miss Texas 
Guinan was responsible for its addi- 
tion to the nation’s speech. 

She was, Mr. Kingsley reiterates; 
but the way had been prepared for 
Broadway’s acceptance of the phrase 
by a certain Mr. Samuel Balcom, who 
supplies most of the larger restaurants 
and supper clubs with whatever dairy 
produce they require, and who, more- 
over, has been accustomed to entertain- 
ing. The scenes of these entertain- 
ments, naturally, were in the places 
which constituted Mr. Balcom’s clien- 
tele. And, also naturally, these many 
festive gatherings in public could not 
pass without inquiry as to the donor 
of the events. 

“Oh; that’s our butter-and-egg 
man,” became the stock explanation 
of supper club proprietors and head 
waiters. 

And so, when Miss Guinan applied 
the expression generally to generous 
souls, the town was ready to accept it. 


Dogs 


LONG with the contented smiles 
(indicating possession of blue 
ribbons) brought back from the annual 
dog show at Germantown recently 
there was a sprinkling of bitter 
frowns, through which was discerned 
the anger of disillusionment. And 
those frowns were worn by ladies and 
gentlemen who, only ten days ago, 
were boasting their ownership of the 
last word in smart dogs, the wire- 
haired pinscher. “They had brought 
back their beasts from Paris, where 
all the talk of the fancy concerns the 
wire hair. Learning that these animals 
cost from $300 to $4,000 each, the 
Americans naturally thought them de- 
sirable; made purchases accordingly. 
But their consternation may be 
imagined when, after arriving at Ger- 
mantown, they discovered that the 
wire-haired pinschers benched by the 
professional breeders bore not the 
slightest resemblance to the supposed 
wire hairs picked up abroad. ‘Too late 
they had discovered that the Parisians, 
loathe to disappoint, had sold some 
sort of dog to every American ask- 
ing for a pinscher. 

There are, the fanciers say, only a 
few more than a hundred real wire- 
haired pinschers in this country, of 
which perhaps two dozen are good 
enough to be benched. ‘They further 
otfer the news that the wire-haired 
specimen bears no honest relation to 
the larger doberman pinscher, and is a 
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GOODBYE DOLLY GRAY. 


French dog only by a hasty naturali- 
zation. In a square at Stuttgart is a 
statute of der Wachtmann, unveiled in 
1620. The watchman’s bronze dog 
is the same beast known nowadays as 
the wire-haired pinscher, though in 
those ancient times he was called a 
schnauzer. The German fancy was 
preparing to develop the breed for ex- 
port in 1914, when the Imperial Staff 
disclosed other plans for the year. 

If you really want a wire-haired 
pinscher, to establish your corner in 
the mode, look for an animal that 
bears close resemblance to the wire- 
haired fox terrier, but somewhat 
larger. Before you purchase him, ask 
every dogman you know whether he 
is the genuine article. 


Big Three 


) i is interesting to observe that the 
latest “Charlot’s Review” which is 
to arrive at our shores early next week, 
has had no more than a tryout in Lon- 
don. Either the company has become 
exclusively New York property, or 
“Direct from a London run” means 
to it no more than “Direct from 
Stamford.” 


Mr. Jack Buchanan is back in the 
cast, released from a Ziegfeld agree- 
ment, they say, so that with Beatrice 
Lillie and Gertrude Lawrence, the im- 
portant three is complete. The Ameri- 
can premiére is to be in Baltimore, 
the home town of Mr. H. L. Menc- 
ken, and word comes that he is to be 
there, his first theatrical attendance in 
that city in thirty-five years. ‘The new 
review is said to differ only in context, 
not in spirit, which offers an interest- 
ing speculation as to how it will fare 
in this season’s intense competition 
amongst Broadway productions. 


R. AL JOLSON, it must be 
known, was one of the chief 
backers of Mr. Hazzard Short’s Ritz 
Revue; and “sugar” —in case of doubt 
—is Broadway’s term for money. 
We have, then, an inquisitive friend 
inquiring from Mr. Jolson how long 
it took to train the horse in “Big Boy” 
to take sugar from his pocket. 
“Three weeks,” said Mr. Jolson. 
Then he went on, reflectively, “But 
Hazzard Short learned in five min- 
utes.”—THE NEw YorKERS 
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LOUIS BROMFIELD—Who 
has followed up an excellent 
first novel, “The Green Bay 
Tree,” with an even better 
second novel, ‘Possession,” 
and who has therefore been 
smiled upon by the Lord and 
allowed to go and live in 


Paris. 
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the Week 




















divorce courts. 


his gowns. 





LUCIEN LELONG—Who, as one of the most active, in- 
ventive and productive coutouriers in Paris, is directly re- 
sponsible for a large portion of the allure of American 
women, and indirectly for much of the business of the 
M. Lelong is making his first visit to 
New York to observe the devastating effects produced by 





MADAME LECLAIRE—Who is the 
owner of the magnificent brioche of 
white hair which is always seen over 
a good seat at first nights. This is 
inserted to answer the telephone in- 
quiries about the famous beauty spe- 
cialist that continually pour into this 
office. 








DEWOLF HOPPER— 
“Behold the Lord High Executioner! 


A personage of noble rank and 
title— 


A dignified and potent officer, 


Wtose functions are particularly 
vital.” 


EMORY R. BUCKNER— 
Who persists, in spite of the 
great weight of evidence to 
the contrary, in believing 
that a city can be run with- 
out alcohol, and who _ has, 
in his blind faith, been run- 
ning about town padlocking 


night clubs again. 
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THE OPERA IS 





ASTE not fresh tears over 

old griefs,” remarked Eu- 

ripides. ‘There are no sobs 
in these lines, but a cold, dry record 
of things that were and things that 
are. Neither could be perfect, nor 
could fancy dictate a wholly satis- 
factory choice. ‘The subject of our 
contemplation is that venerable dust 
bin of art, the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It was and it is the world’s 
most celebrated opera. Yet there is 
almost nothing in its constitution or 
character that has not been altered by 
the inexorable processes of time. 

It is not necessary to harp too 
strenuously upon the thousand golden 
strings of Grau’s day. Of what avail 
is it to tell how back in the early 
nineties “Les Huguenots” was given 
with Nordica as Valentine, Melba as 
the Queen, Mantelli as Urbain, Jean 
de Reszke as Raoul, Edouard de 
Reszke as Marcel. Scotti as de Nevers 
and Plancon as St. Bris? The present 
generation of opera goers is sure that 
all of those artists were as the Scotti 
of to-day. They were in his class 
ind one hears him often and there- 
fore one knows. As for “Tristan und 
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Isolde” with the two de Reszkes, Lilli 
Lehmann and Marie Brema, that is 
equally meaningless. And there is al- 
ways the antediluvian adage that the 
old bemoan their youth. 

So, then, let us go back first as far 
as the war. When the opera season 
of 1925-26 begins presently with that 
uplifting creation entitled “La Gio- 
conda,” it will be a little more than 
eleven years since the disturbance over 
Germany’s sun spot began. Our own 
plunge into world strife was yet to 
come and we had a bag full of ex- 
ceedingly German singers at the Met- 
ropolitan. ‘The season opened No- 
vember 16, 1914, with Verdi’s “Un 
Ballo in Maschera.” ‘The principals 
engaged in it were Mmes. Destinn, 
Matzenauer and Hempel, Messrs. 
Caruso and Amato. ‘Toscanini con- 
ducted. Possibly this array of inter- 
preters means something to the young 
opera goer of this time. To me, at 
any rate, it means at least one thing, 
to wit, that no better cast could then 
be obtained in the world. The sec- 
ond performance on November 18 
brought forward “Lohengrin” with 
Gadski and Ober as the women, Ur- 






lus, Weil and Braun as the men. 
Hertz conducted. “Rosenkavalier” 
came next with Hempel and Ober in 
their incomparable impersonations of 
the lovers. The Saturday offerings 
were “Boheme” in the afternoon with 
Luca Botta (deceased), Scotti, Bori 
and Elizabeth Schumann, Polacco 
conducting, and in the evening “Aida” 
with Destinn, Matzenauer, Martinelli, 
Amato and Didur, Toscanini conduct- 
ing. 

These casts were fairly representa- 
tive of the whole season. The Ger- 
man works were on the whole not 
sung as well as they usually are now, 
while the Italian operas were for the 
most part better done. There is no 
light soprano in the house to-day equal 
to Hempel. Caruso cannot be re- 
placed. And Toscanini, the tower of 
strength, has betaken himself to other 
fields. The hand of steel grasping the 
baton was never popular at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

Not only Hempel, Caruso and 
Destinn of that company are among 
the departed, but Geraldine Farrar 
has also gone. She also has not been 
replaced. The average of the pres- 
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ent company is lower than that of 
the 1914 organization, and the latter’s 
level was much lower than that of 
the Grau force. There is a general 
disposition among callous observers of 
musical doings to believe that the place 
of every singer falling out of the 
Metropolitan ranks is filled by one not 
quite so good. But the acquisition of 
such artists as Florence Easton, Eliza- 
beth Rethberg, Marie Jeritza, Gigli, 
Bohnen, and Schorr should satisfy us 
that we need not shoot at the im- 
presario. It is a day of inferior sin- 
gers. Recall the fact that Aurelio 
Pertile, who lasted just one season 
here, is the leading tenor of La Scala. 
There is none better in Italy. We 
ought to bless fortune for our Edward 
Johnson. 

The opera going public has changed 
perhaps more significantly than the 
operatic institution itself. The change 
is part of the interesting development 
of the social fabric in the past twenty 
years. It is impossible for one who has 
sat in an orchestra stall at the Met- 
ropolitan for much longer than that 
to be blind to the fact that the chairs 
are mostly occupied by a new set of 
music lovers. Especially numerous 
have been the disappearances and ar- 
rivals since the war. 

New York is a great absorber and 
those who come to see often remain 
to pay. And there is always the class 
just graduated from the kindergarten 
of life, not passionately eager for op- 
era, but thrilled with a tremulous 
curiosity about all those matters which 
seem so much to concern novelists 
and other grown-ups. 

The new people whom I see about 
me at the opera have all the outward 
signs of amiability, and of culture. 
But with many of them operatic ex- 
perience must date from comparatively 
recent years. They have been edu- 
cated to the standards now ruling at 
the Metropolitan. They are sure that 


they are hearing the best opera in the 
world, and probably they are. They 
perhaps believe also that New York 
never had any better opera. And it is 
futile for any chronicler of musical 
doings to assert that this is not quite 
correct. Any one who writes thus is 
but an old fogy who has lost the power 
to enjoy. 

In the small army of opera goers 
there is one well drilled company 
which the consulship of Grau did not 
know, and that is the claque. The 
mercenary enthusiasts who smite their 
palms so vigorously at each entrance 
of certain singers and after their every 
solo have become a veritable bore to 
the rest of the patrons. But the claque 
is firmly entrenched and could be 
driven out only at the point of the 
bayonet. ‘The outbreak over young 
Mr. Tibbett in “Falstaff” last season 
was chiefly caused by the determina- 
tion of some independent enthusiasts 
to get what they wanted in spite of 
the hirelings. It was a good sign. 

The repertoire of the Metropoli- 
tan to-day is more inclusive than 
Grau’s. It is even broader than it was 
in 1914. And there have been some 
noteworthy productions. In the swift- 
est of flash backs one sees “Oberon,” 
“Cosi fan tutte,” “Falstaff” and “Pel- 
leas et Melisande”—the last on the 
whole the highest artistic flight of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s administration. 
We have no such array of singers as 
we had ten years ago, but we do have 
at times a cohesiveness of interpreta- 
tion and a general fitness of stage de- 
vice that give pleasure to every soul 
gifted with aesthetic sensibility. There 
is no fiery spirit like Toscanini driv- 
ing forces with the urge of an in- 
satiable ambition, but there are con- 
ductors with solid musical ground un- 
der their feet and with volatile 
imaginations behind their readings. 

There is much catering to the vul- 
gar appetite for tinsel glories, but the 
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opera has always been the happy field 
of the property man and the cos- 
tumer. The celestial regions presided 
over by Indra in Massenet’s “La Roi 
de Lahore” must have reminded many 
observers of the Christmas cards of 
the paper lace period, but the scene 
evoked vigorous plaudits. On the other 
hand the pictorial investiture of De- 
bussy’s doleful drama was so beautiful 
and so consistent with the quality of 
the play that it left the noise makers 
with nothing to cheer. 

And here let me say for Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza that there is no apparent force 
compelling him to produce such works 
as “Cosi fan tutte” or “Pelleas et 
Melisande.” His public does not ask 
him for them. The most thunderous 
applause is always that bestowed upon 
the barrel organ works. He himself 
delights to wander among the tombs 
and unearth the bones of operas long 
dead. He has his own dark pleasures. 
He may have enjoyed “L’Italiana in 
Algeri” and “Loreley.” He will in- 
troduce Spontini’s “La Vestale” to 
New York, which will learn much. 

In the end these variations revert 
to one theme, namely, that there are 
no great singers in the Metropolitan 
company for the sufficient reason that 
there is none in all Europe. It is a 
second rate period. We have some 
real artists and we get some truly ar- 
tistic productions. A few aged op- 
era goers, who could not be induced to 
part with their seats at any price, moan 
their nightly complaints to this writer 
about the substitution of scenery, bal- 
let, and choruses for lyric stars of 
the first magnitude; but dropping the 
Metropolitan for an instant, does any 
one see on the horizon a second Re- 
naud or a new Mary Garden? There- 
fore brethren, be of good cheer, and 
don’t shoot at the impresario. He is 
doing the best he can. And there are 
thirty-three Americans on the roster. 


—W. J. HENDERSON 
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SUBWAY WINDOWS 


A Further Study of Creative Art in New York 


XCITEMENT here in 

New York has_ been 

rife, and, if anything, is 
growing rifer, over the as- 
tounding discoveries of a Dr. 
N. Metz, of whom nothing 
more can be learned than that 
he is not the Dr. Arthur Metz 
who strangled his wife last 
Summer in Boston. It seems 
Dr. Metz (or Netz, say some) 
made a name for himself by 
directing public attention for 
the first time to the entirely 
new field of Creative Art that 
is to be found in the scratches 
and tracings on Subway Car 
Windows. 

According to Dr. Mentz, he 
chanced to board a Lexington Avenue 
Local on the uptown side of Fifty- 
ninth Street rather late one evening, 
after a little dinner or so, and dis- 
covered to his intense surprise that the 
front car was empty. Realizing at 
once that his was an _ opportunity 
hitherto granted to few, if any, New 
Yorkers, the Doctor proceeded to bolt 
the doors and make a thorough investi- 
gation of the car, where he was dis- 
covered the following morning in a 
corner, with his hat over one eye and 
his mouth open—simply tired out after 
his scientific work, 

In his report to the Art Society, 
made public yesterday, it is claimed 
by the Doctor that the sides of Sub- 
way Cars are lined with windows, 
constructed of a brittle, glass-like ma- 





Koren, fore 
Two Typical Subway Windows From the 
Mell’s Collection; Probably Prehistoric 


terial, and app§rently coated with 
about half an inch of some soft grey- 
ish substance, probably felt. Upon 
these “windows” Dr. Mendel found 
countless strange markings and de- 
signs, which, he claims, are traced 
surreptitiously in the felt-like sub- 
stance, behind the swinging rows of 
strap-hangers, by the people who are 
sitting down. Unfortunately, this 
could not be verified up to a late hour 
last night, owing to the fact that a 
day’s search failed to disclose any New 
Yorker who had ever got a seat in the 
Subway. 

Many experts have even advanced 
the theory that the drawings are pre- 
historic. 

Dr. Mencken was able to bring only 
two “‘windows” to the meeting of the 
Art Society, since a preposterous effort 


was made by the Interborough 
to interfere with his investiga- 
tions, just as he had almost re- 
moved the frame from a third 
window with his penknife. 
The drawings on one of his 
“windows,” called the Edith 
L. after his wife, who for- 
tunately was not strangled last 
Summer in Boston, consists 
largely of funny faces and an 
attempt to reproduce someone’s 
name and address, and is very 
similar to the Billboard and 
Sidewalk Schools of Creative 
Art. 

The design on “Dashaway,” 
the second window, is far 
more unusual, according to Dr. Stone- 
metz, and shows a freer imagination 
on the part of the artist. Here the 
unknown creator has sought to ex- 
press the whole futile longing in his 
race, their struggle for existence and 
the constant striving after knowledge, 
and, says the Doctor, is a symbolic pic- 
ture entitled “The March of Civiliza- 
tion, But in What Direction?” Cer- 
tain members of the Art Society, on 
the other hand, claim that the drawing 
is merely an attempt on the part of the 
artist to look out of the window and 
see what station he was at. 

At any rate, Dr. Netz (or Metz) 
states he will not sell his “window” 
for a thousand dollars; and to this 
extent the members of the Art Society 
agree with him thoroughly. 
—Corey Forp 


OF ALL THINGS 


A we understand it, income tax reduc- 
tion will be brought about by the 
collaboration of the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. We are living 
in daily fear that somebody will refer to 
this as the Green-Mellon cut. 


+ 
Governor Smith says he plans to retire 
from public life next year. This may be 
the governor’s original and interesting way 


of announcing his candidacy for the 
United States Senate. 


WHAT IS AN OPTIMIST, PoP? 


“To the optimists, Locarno promises to 


rank in history with Versailles,” says the 


Herald Tribune. As the Versailles treaty 
appears to have broken down in eighteen 
or twenty vital points, this does not sound 
excessively hopeful. If those fellows are 
optimists, Dr, Straton is a toe-dancer. 


Artificial gold extraction has been 
proved a failure; “Margery” has been 
discredited by a committee of scientists; 
the Florida real estate boom is beginning 
to wabble; but Secretary Wilbur is still 
secretarrying in the Navy Department. 


Mark Sullivan predicts that the Presi- 


dent will not interfere in the coal strike, 


even if it runs till Spring. This will be 
a blow to the cynics who say that cam- 
paign slogans do not mean anything. 
a 
The Erie Railroad is curtailing its ser- 
vice because of bus competition. If the 
management had kept quiet about this, the 
Jersey commuters might never have 
known the difference. 
a 
Now that the House of Bishops has ex- 
tracted the “obey” from the Episcopal 
marriage service, also the “worldly goods,” 
the matter may be regarded as settled. 
True, little obeying or endowing has been 
going on for some time, but perhaps it is 
just as well to, bring the records up to 
date—Howarp BruBAKER 
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\ streak of fire, a breath of flame, 
Eluding all who reach and clutch; 
A gray ghost thrown into the game 
That rival hands may never touch; 
A rubber bounding, blasting soul, 
Whose destination is the goal— 


Red Grange of Illinois. 


OU can, if you are a regular 

reader of the sporting pages, 

estimate the prowess of this 
All-America halfback upon _ the 
gridiron, when he inspires Mr. Grant- 
land Rice, poet laureate of American 
sports, to such a lyrical outburst. For 
in the past two years he has run riot 
through Michigan, Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin, newspaper sporting columns, and 
the rotogravure pages. In that short 
space of time he has, single handed, 
scored no less than twenty-four touch- 
downs against some of the leading 
teams of the country, gained the total 
of twenty-five hundred yards carrying 
the ball, and has completed something 
like fifty forward passes. 

As the greatest football player of 
the season, his title is secure. But 
what is he like, this Mr. Harold E. 
(Red) Grange, aside from his chosen 
profession? Or to be strictly accu- 
rate, his chosen pursuit? 

Allow me to quote from that in- 
teresting sheet, News of Sports, the 
bulletin issued by Mr. L. M. Tobin 
from his room in the Engineering 
Building at the University of Illinois. 
Following the lead of our celebrated 
movie stars, oil companies, actresses 
and railways, all the more progressive 
colleges to-day have a press agent. 
Needless to say, however, they are 
called nothing as crude as that. They 
are, “Director of Public Relations,” 
“Special Representative of the Dean 
and Faculty,” or “Editor of the News 
of Sports.” Such a seemingly innocu- 
ous title as, “Publicity Man,” is never 
used among our institutions of higher 
learning where American business is, 
of course, a thing unknown, apart. 
But—let me quote Mr. Tobin’s 
words: 

“Harold E. (Red) Grange—the 


middle name is Edward—was born 


PROFILES 


All-American 


in Forksville, Sullivan County, Penn- 
sylvania, on June 13, 1903. His 
father, Lyle N. Grange, in his youth 
had been the king of the lumberjacks 
in the Pennsylvania mountains, being 
renowned for his skill, strength and 
daring. His mother, a sweet and 
lovely girl, died when ‘Red’ was five 
years old and it was this which deter- 
mined his father to move from Penn- 
sylvania to Wheaton, Illinois. The 
family consisted of the father, Harold, 
a younger brother, Garland, who en- 
tered Illinois in 1924, and a daughter 
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Harold E. (Red) Grange 


who was soon married. ‘The father, 
who never married again, is deputy 
sheriff at Wheaton.” 

That, better than anything, gives 
you the background of Harold E. 
(Red) Grange. That, and a descrip- 
tion of Wheaton, Illinois, where he 
first starred on the High School foot- 
ball team. Wheaton is a small town 
of less than five thousand people con- 
verging around the juncture of two 
macadam roads. ‘Iwo story brick 
houses sheltering the First National 
Bank, and an agency for the Cable 
Piano Company. A small restaurant 
with the sign, “Eats,” hung outside. 
An agency for Mr. Walter P. Chrys- 
ler’s latest mechanical marvel. A 
garage or two—perfectly equipped. 
A gas station; an island surrounded 
by a sea of electric lights, with almost 
the only real garden in town situated 
in front of the pump. An agency 
down the street for Mr. Ford’s devices 
for the farm. Beyond, a few clusters 
of wooden houses, then as far as the 
eye can see—cornfields. A_ dull, 
stolid countryside. ‘That is Wheaton, 
Illinois. Mechanically speaking, in a 
better position than a town like Digne, 
France, ten times as large, the capital 
of a Department, seat of a Bishopric, 
and meeting place of a local tribunal. 
But, socially and intellectually speak- 
ing, the Desert of Sahara. 

So much for the background of 
Harold E. (Red) Grange. Actually 
he is a presentable youth of ‘twenty- 
two, this somewhat diffident young 
man whom Coach Zuppke of Illinois 
told me was the greatest player that 
had ever represented the blue and gold 
upon the gridiron. Large boned, 
slightly over medium height, he pre- 
sents an enormous paw to you when 
introduced; and gives you a Hart 
Schaffner & Marx handshake, declar- 
ing at the same time that he is glad to 
meet you. And strange to say, he ap- 
parently means it. Smiling, well 
groomed, he would pass anywhere— 
even in the movies—for a clean type 
of young American manhood. The 
kind of chap one sees on the bill- 
boards advertising felt hats and over- 
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coats in Winter and straw hats and 
cigarettes that satisfy in Summer. 

Yes, three short years have changed 
his life from that of a boy in a small 
country town in the Middle-West to 
that of a great national figure. He 
has been offered a half million to star 
in the movies when the University of 
Illinois reluctantly presents him with 
his degree and welcomes him into the 
fellowship of the educated next June. 
He has been offered a sum to play pro- 
fessional football that would cause 
even the once mighty Ruth to blench. 
He is pursued by interviewers from 
newspapers, magazines, and news 
syndicates the country over. During 
a week spent in Champaign, I observed 
in the vicinity of the Zeta Psi house in 
East John Street where Mr. Grange 
lives, the great Mr. Grantland Rice 
himself; Mr. Laurence Perry, of the 
David Laurence Syndicate; Mr. James 
Braden, the former Yale halfback, 
now attached to the Chicago New; 
Mr. Herbert Reed, pinch hitting for 
Mr. W. R. Hearst; Mr. Walter 
Trumbull, representing Mr. Curtis of 
Philadelphia; Mr. James Cruisenbery 
of the Chicago Tribune, and others 
no less famous. They were away 
from their desks in New York and 
Chicago to get a story on Mr. Grange. 
But there was no story to get. Mr. 
Grange, so they assured me, and as I 
found out for myself, is, off the foot- 
ball field, colorless. Alas, only too 
true! 

Yet his mail, for example, is any- 
thing but colorless. A fraternity 
brother—Mr. Grange’s boon compan- 
icn and a gentleman who was intro- 
duced to me as the perpetual student 
at Illinois—told me that he receives 
in football season five hundred letters 
a day. But, as he added hastily, 

“Of course he don’t answer any of 
them mash notes.” 

A statement I was quite ready to 
believe. 

Like the young men who make such 
an opulent livelihood playing in ama- 
teur tennis tournaments, Mr. Hargld 
E. (Red) Grange believes in combin- 
ing pleasure with business. The pudgy 
gentleman standing next to me on the 
field as we were watching the I1linois 
team run through signals on the day 


before a big game recently, explained . 


how this was done. 

“Yes, he sells insurance. Why, 
y know, all he’s got to do is send in 
his card; ‘Harold E. (Red) Grange.’ 
Sure! They’re all glad to see him. 
Why, he’s sold pretty near every busi- 


ness man in Champaign this year.” 

How he finds time to captain a 
victorious football team, solicit—I be- 
lieve that’s the word—insurance, re- 
ceive callers until he should be sick 
unto death; how he finds time to do 
all this I cannot imagine. Besides 
keeping up in his studies. Not, you 
understand, that Phi Beta Kappa ever 
considered him as a likely candidate. 
No indeed. But he does, I insist, keep 
up in his work. For proof thereof, let 
me fall back upon my friend Mr. 
Tobin and his valuable news sheet. 

“Grange is a student in the college 
of liberal arts and is better than the 
average student although he is not a 
highbrow by any means.” 

For the benefit of those who wish 
to know what it means to be “better 
than the average student,” in a large 
Middle-Western educational institu- 
tion, here is the record of Mr. Harold 
E. (Red) Grange last semester. D is 
the lowest possible passing mark. He 
received, in five courses, a B, a C, two 
D’s and an E. The B was in Geog- 
raphy 3. To an Illini this speaks vol- 
umes. To those who are not familiar 
with the courses at Champaign, let me 
say that Geography 3 is rated around 
the campus as something less than the 
hardest course in the university. 

Do not imagine, however, that Mr. 
Grange has done nothing but play 
football for his college. He has had 
a share, and a very large share, too, 
in the building of the magnificent new 
Memorial Stadium, the imposing 


structure towering above the sur- 
rounding countryside at Champaign, 
which cost over two million dollars. 
Ten years ago a crowd of thirteen or 
fourteen thousand people at a game at 
Illinois was a record breaker. 


Since 
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the advent of Mr. Grange, crowds of 
seventy thousand pour down to Cham- 
paign three or four times a year. 
Seventy thousand people at three dol- 
lars a head attracted by this All- 
America halfback, means over two 
hundred thousand a game. When this 
is duplicated several times a season, 
you can easily perceive where he has 
had his part in the building of that 
new stadium, and you can also dis- 
cover by a simple process of arithmetic 
that his part has not been small. 

There is, as before stated, no lurid 
“story” in this quiet, simple, modest, 
unassuming Mr. Grange. But there 
is perhaps, just a touch of tragedy. 
There is in every football star that 
same touch. Who, do you happen to 
remember, was Edward H. (Ted) 
Coy? Edward N. (Ned) Mahan? H. 
A. H. (Hobey) Baker? What has be- 
come of Samuel White? Of George 
Owen? Of William Mallory? Once 
they too were the great ones of earth. 
They were—no, they are the Harold 
E. (Red) Granges of a bygone day. 
At present they are merely middle- 
aged executives, tired business men, 
unknown for the most part even in a 
football crowd at Princeton, at Cam- 
bridge, at New Haven. 

But a star like Mr. Harold E. 
(Red) Grange does more than 
merely help his university win _ its 
battles on the gridiron. Or assist in 
the erection of stadia. For unlike 
Harvard, Yale, and the colleges of the 
East, your Middle-Western universit) 
is dependent for its support upon a 
yearly grant from the state legislature. 
They have not, as have the moneyed 
institutions de la grande snobbisme, 
yearly endowment from stocks and 
bonds which enables them to carry on 
world without end. No, each year a 
bill must be passed through the state 
legislature granting them funds. In 
size there is apt to be fluctuation. 
Suppose a star of the gridiron sweeps 
his college to the front by his mad 
dashes off tackle, his habitual turning 
of the rival ends. Does not the name 
of the institution redound throughout 
the nation and does not the small town 
legislator look with justifiable pride at 
the victories over the institutions of 
rival states?) Who knows but that 
next year the University of Illinois 
may receive a couple of additional 
millions. And even while it receives, 
a well-groomed, modest young chap 
may wonder to himself, in odd mo- 
ment, just what it is all about. 


—J. R. Tunis 
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"ME INTIMATE DIARY 
°F AN OPENING NIGHT 


REAT NECK. Something 
(5°™ Vaguely conscious. 

Sounds of birds and trees. Life 
seems simple. 

Probably 10 A.M. Coma ends. 
Breakfast and newspaper. Commence 
former. Glance at latter. Observe 
it is first night of “Green Hat.” 

10.05 A.M. Realize am in it. Not 
interested in breakfast. 

10.06 A.M. Realize further that 
there are divers things yet to be at- 
tended to. Things like shirts, collars, 
ties. Wonder how to cope with all 
this. Life not so simple. 

10.06 A.M. to 10.45 A.M. Re- 
main inert, owing to total paralysis of 
all mental and physical functions. 

10.45 A.M. With Olympian ef- 
fort leap from bed. ‘The day com- 
mences. Immediately on appearance, 
am informed by various members of 
household that “Green Hat” opens to- 
night. Reply coolly that I have noted 
fact in morning paper. Am asked if 
lam nervous. Refuse to reply. Dress 
—sketchily. 

1.00 P.M. Arrive in town. No- 
tice billboard announcing opening of 
“Green Hat.” Walk by it with com- 
plete indifference. 

1.10 P.M. Remember luncheon 
engagement for one o’clock. Unable 
to remember with whom or where. 
Walk about quickly. 

1.30 P.M. Remember am lunch- 
ing with Lyman Brown. Still can- 
not think where. Call him up. He 
has left to keep luncheon date. Ask 





I glance at the papers 


I rushed on the stage boldly 


secretary where I am meeting him. 
Secretary laughs loudly and hangs up. 
Walk about thinking. 

1.45 P.M. Look up suddenly and 
notice Broadhurst Theatre looking 
festive. “GREEN HH...” 
Hurry on. 

2.00 P.M. Observe Coffee House 
Club on right. Enter. Encounter 
Frank Crowninshield, Austin 
Strong, Gilbert Miller, Roland 
Young, Frank Craven—et al. They 
mention the “Green Hat” opens to- 
night—but impersonally. Don’t think 
they realize I’m in it. Lunch. 

3.00 P.M. Remember suddenly 
that luncheon date with Brown is at 
Astor. Dash there. Brown not been 
seen there to-day at all. Wonder if 
it was Ritz? 


3-15 P.M. to 7 P.M. Entirely 


‘unable to account for these hours. 


Must have indulged in subconscious 
shopping, as am carrying about six 
collars from Cruger’s. 

7.00 P.M. Fetch up at Lotos Club 
for dinner. It occurs to me suddenly 
that luncheon date with Lyman 
Brown was really nothing but date at 
Shelton Swimming Pool with Geof- 
frey Kerr. Call him up. His cour- 
teous reply (“Yes, you poor prune”) 
confirms this. Am greatly relieved. 

7.05 P.M. On emerging from 


telephone, eleven members tell me 





“Green Hat” opens to-night and nine 
are convinced I am nervous. 

7.10. Get hat and leave Club. 

7.15. Arrive at Elyseé Restaurant 
for nice quiet dinner. Begin to no- 
tice clocks. Notice also many beau- 
tiful, magnificently gowned women 
with equal number of handsome, well- 
dressed men. George, the maitre 
dhétel, whispers that they are all 
going to the “Green Hat.” Well— 
I’m going, too. It is the fashion to- 
night. 

8.00 P.M. Push through battling 
throngs in front of theatre and fur- 
ther hordes at stage door, Am much 
buffeted. Stage door man asks me 
whom I wish to see. Murmur I 
should like to see Arthur (my dresser ). 
Am allowed up, possibly on assumption 
I am the tailor. Hope I am in the 
right theatre. 

8.30 P.M. All dressed up. Din 
of motor cars, horns and whistles, 
makes thinking difficult. Look through 
window into Forty-fourth Street and 
observe largest traffic jam known to 
civilization. Appears “Green Hat” 
is only diversion in town to-night. 

8.45 P.M. Bell outside dressing 
room rings violently indicating curtain 
up and slaughter on. Feel very like 
Daniel. (The one connected with 
Small 


lions and other carnivorae.) 
dose of Spirits of Ammonia. 

8.47 P.M. In the wings. Am so 
early that words from stage sound 
entirely unfamiliar, thereby strength- 
ening suspicion that I am in wrong 





I realize Pm in it 





——s 
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“Taxi sir?” 


theatre. 

8.50 P.M. Fears allayed by inspir- 
ing spectacle of fellow players fever- 
ishly offering one another felicitations. 

?? P.M. ‘Time stands still as cue 
reverberates on ear drum. Wonder 
dimly just how fast the human heart 
can beat before it collapses. Dash on 
stage boldly. 


NE hundred and eighteen years 

later. Hand-clapping from vast 
multitude of people. From various 
evidences gather Act One is over. Un- 
able to ascertain name of play but 
there are three more acts. 

9.30 P.M. September 15th, 1925 
(according to Arthur). In dressing 
room again. Comparative quiet till 
Arthur discovers complete absence of 
evening shirt studs, which it appears I 
promised to bring. 

9.40 P.M. Bell goes for second 
round, Frantic search of building for 
studs or equivalent. Arthur finally 
produces wooden laundry studs, which 
tickle my fancy vastly. Wooden 
studs for dress shirts quite a quaint 
conceit. Shall affect them. 

10.10 P.M. End of second round. 


Fight pretty even so far. Imagine 
we are holding our own. Wonder 


if anyone has seen author and if he 
will make speech. 

10.50 P.M. End of third round. 
Come upon author in dark corner, 
leaning against wall. From general 
evidence, judge he will not make 


speech. He does not. 
11.25 P.M. All over—till to- 
morrow. Members of cast inform 


each other they are a hit. Friends of 
members of cast confirm impression. 
Author gives whole credit to cast. 
Cast hands entire kudos to author— 
and observes later, “Well, anyway, 
if they don’t like the play, they must 
appreciate the acting.” 

6.45 A.M. September 16th. Never 
read notices but must just see if Gor- 
don Ash is well treated. He does de- 
serve it, poor fellow. 

7.00 A.M. He is. Note further 
that Leslie Howard is also in cast. 
He is likened, wittily, to everything 
from an undertaker to the leaning 
tower of Pisa. Well—what of it? 
Doesn’t everyone know that dramatic 
critics are, ipso facto, illiterate dolts 
who have no right to criticize? Not 
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that anyone ever reads what they write 
—least of all the people they write 
about. 


NE WEEK LATER. 
has. been promising. 
for seven performances. Read Sun- 
day critiques—by accident. Many 
things said—the shortest by George 
Jean Nathan—that rude little Homo 
Sapiens. 
“The Green Hat,” he opines, “is 
fiapdoodle!” 
Wonder what it’s all about! 
—Les.tize Howarp 


Business 
$23,000 


A Jersey City man stubbornly denies 
that he was killed by a motor car as re- 
ported by the police. Here is another 
flagrant example of disrespect for the law, 
for the National Security League to shiver 
about. 

& 


Harvey S. Firestone’s rubber empire in 
Liberia will give employment to 300,000 
natives. What, we wonder, are those 
natives doing now, if anything, and what 
can they buy with their modest wages 
one half so precious as the leisure the} 
sell? 

° 


From a review in the Times of 
“Lovely Lady” we read: “The pestagon- 
ists are the superannuated youth of this 
liberated era and the corrupt, depressed, 
inhibited, mendacious folk of pessaic 
middle age.” Even to one unversed in 
foreign languages this sounds good. 


Since Washington, D. C. does not take 
kindly to the suggestion that it change its 
name, perhaps the other center of world 
civilization will take it up. “Pitchburg” 
would be good and “Hittsburg” still 
better. 

e 


KEEPING UP THE REPUTA- 
TION OF AMERICAN WIT 


The high price which any critical 
publication is willing to pay for genuine, 
scintillant, original wit is exemplified by 
the Daily News, which paid one hundred 
dollars ($100) recently for the follow- 
ing “Gimmie”: “Gimmie a sentence with 
the word ‘Bolivia’ in it.” The winning 
quip: “You might be telling the truth, 
but I don’t ‘Bolivia’ (believe you).”—A 
Reader. 


It’s particularly distressing that the} 
didn’t give the prize to THe New 
YoRKER’s entry, which read: “Will you 
go with me to the Yale Bolivia (Bowl if 
I a-) gree to buy the tickets.” 
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THE RENTING AGENT MUSES 


APARTMENT ONE 


HE chaste sign in a lower corner of 

one window reads, “Ernest van 
Phlent, M.D.” He is not a general prac- 
titioner. Nor is it easy to decide what his 
practice is, for where in medicine is cure 
for discontent? Ladies are his patients, 
amazingly well-groomed and in gorgeous 
good health. He never prescribes for 
them until he learns—the doctor is an 
engaging conversationalist—what it is 
they wish prescribed. It may be the 
Riveria, or a season in London, or Deau- 
ville, or even as simple a potion as Palm 
Beach. And when all else fails he can 
give them letters to the right lawyers in 
Paris. Privately, his wife and he never 
talk, but in public they are charmingly 
devoted to each other. They agreed 
years ago to act thus, what time Mrs. 
van Phlent contemplated divorce, but de- 
ferred to her husband’s argument, “not 
one of my patients ever would consult 
me if each did not believe she was alienat- 
ing me from my wife;” to this argument 
and the doctor’s promise of freedom with 
discretion. 


APARTMENT TWO 


Young Jerry Treyn is a hero to his 
friends. Having inherited an_ estate 
from his father which seemed to be 
nothing but debts, yet he paid within 
two years every obligation and has secured 
to himself a comfortable income. A 
miracle, say his admirers. Jerry does not 
deny. He regards it as something of a 
miracle himself, this perverse stockhold- 
ing of his sternly abstemious father which 
gave to the son control of an obscure 
distillery in Pennsylvania at the exact 
moment when Prohibition made whisky 
really valuable. 


APARTMENT THREE 


Mrs. Gaudly told me the other day to 
ub-lease her apartment. “Now that my 
dear daughter is so happily married, I 
an retire to the country. It was only 
tor her sake that I endured the city,” she 
aid. But I knew. I had heard how 
he ruled her daughter like a tyrant, shut- 
ting out life’and laughter, holding the 
girl inexorably to her career. Little Ann 
Gaudly succeeded, owing her success 
chiefly to her mother’s determination. 
No doubt of that. And not every girl 

twenty-three is most loved and best 
rewarded of musical comedy stars. How 
Mrs. Gaudly warmed to the plaudits 
crowded houses showered on Ann, taking 
them unto herself as she did all else her 
daughter earned. How she shepherded 
the girl to and from the theatre, sitting 
grim-faced in the dressing room, care- 
fully removing cards from bouquets— 
unless they were those of elderly and 





wealthy men. At home she answered all 
telephone calls. She rode abroad with 
Ann in the Hispano-Suiza the younger’s 
salary bought, a grim warrior in her 
triumphal chariot. Then, one day, after 
the matinée, Ann slipped away from her 
mother and eloped with the handsome 
young tenor in her company. They ar- 
ranged it during waits in the wings. So 
Mrs. Gaudly has no Hispano-Suiza now; 
that having gone with the bride. And 
she wishes to sub-lease, for reasons other 
than that she gave. As the elevator man 
inelegantly put it, “Dat ole woman’s meal 
ticket done gone marry hursef’ right out 
of yere.” 
APARTMENT FOUR 

This is to let, and I doubt that it will 
earn again the rental it did until lately. 
Neither the elevator runners nor the 
superintendent told me about the ladies 
who left there on occasional mornings, 
holding their fur coats high against their 
faces. It was the superintendent’s wife 
who whispered this information. I 
thanked her, and said nothing more. 
The tenant’s name was George Sand, he 
said, but I doubt it. He gave as refer- 
ence the Wealthiest Young Bachelor in 
town; and he paid his bills with com- 
mendable promptness—in cash. The 
Wealthiest Young Bachelor married a 
week ago. The papers were full of it. 
They printed his picture, too. It was, I 
noticed with a smile, also the picture of 
the tenant I knew as George Sand. 


APARTMENT FIVE 


A queer, slim, worn old lady, Mrs. 
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Gorley. Deeply religious, I am _ told. 
She is said to attend every church service 
she can get to, whatever the denomina- 
tion. Maybe she feels that thus she is 
playing safe, making sure to be on the 
right side, whichever is the right side. 
She gives freely, and quietly, to charities. 
A year ago I was called to discuss with 
her repainting her rooms. While I 
waited her appearance I glanced through 
a scrapbook on a table. One long news- 
paper article therein—from a yellow 
Sunday journal and profusely illustrated 
—fascinated me. It was an account of 
the scarlet career in Europe, thirty years 
before, of an American girl who had 
fascinated kings and princes. There were 
imaginative sketches of incidents of her 
career, one of these depicting an Oriental 
potentate scattering handsful of pearls at 
the feet of the charmer. The enchant- 
ress’ name, it developed, was Grace Gor- 
ley. When the old lady entered I 
noticed she wore a string of perfect 
pearls.— James Kevin McGutnness 


The Doheny-Fall drama, we hear, is 
to be revived for a Washington run next 
winter, but our guess is that nothing so 
crude as penal servitude will result. It 
is the genius of our institutions (as the 
judges say) that nobody should be sent 
to jail who has over eighty dollars. 


“Make movies of your game,” says an 
advertisement for a camera. No; the old 
way is better—make game of your movies. 
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“Talking of art, drop into our museum when you are in Cleveland; 


weve got a million and a half dollars invested there. 
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A QUIET EVENING WITH A BOOK | 





























































































































MISS RAMBEAU RETURNS FROM SOMEWHERE 


The Hungarian National Dish at the Empire Theatre 


ISS MARJORIE RAMBEAU (centre, productions of the Summer stock company which 
standing) and Mr. Philip Merivale in the enchanted the patrons of Forest Park just outside 
second act of “Antonia,” a play from the Hungar- Akron, Ohio, during the season 1902-1903. 
ian of Melchior Lengyel which sweetly recalls the —R. B. 
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The Theatre 

T is an engrossing and interesting 

entertainment of the finest kind, 

that the Theatre Guild has pro- 
vided as the first production of its 
eighth subscription season. ‘The the- 
atrical year may regard itself as in- 
finitely blessed if anything else as civi- 
lized, and beautiful, and appealing 
comes its way in the months that lie 
ahead, 

The Guild has given “The Glass 
Slipper,” at its Fifty-second Street 
Theatre, a production that does full 
justice to the acting version Philip 
Moeller has made out of Molnar’s 
original. ‘Those subscribers to THE 
New YorRKER who also read the 
newspapers will have heard by this 
time of the perfect acting that is June 
Walker’s—they should know further 
that the cast, in general, is without a 
flaw, and that Lee Simonson’s settings 
are bright, careful, and in the com- 
plete mode of the piece. 

Molnar, in ‘“The Glass Slipper,” 
has written the play of the little maid- 
of-all-work who sets up for her Prince 
Charming a middle-aged, somewhat 
shabby, and not particularly bright 
cabinet maker who lives in the board- 
ing house which employs her. An 
unprepossessing person to you and me, 
this prince, but to her, the dashing 
aviator of her dreams of the clouds, 
the beautiful, angry one who _ has 
thrilled her worshipful soul, more and 
more perfect as her life, day by day 
in search of happiness, crosses the 
dividing line into the world of fancy. 

For ten years this beautiful, angry 
one has been on terms of intimacy 
with the mistress of the boarding 
house, who now demands, for reasons 
of her own, that he marry her. The 
approach of the dreadful day of his 
marriage brings the little servant’s 
dreams and adorations into the open, 
bit by bit, through sorrow and heart- 
break and desperation, she achieves 
their realization. 

All this—and much more; _ for 





there are delicately shaded overtones 
and undertones that this reporter, 
alas! is unable to transmit—Molnar 
tells through the medium of a mov- 


ing, absorbing story. He writes in a 
style of comparative realism, and yet 
there is much that may be taken as 
nothing but romantic fantasy, wist- 
ful and pathetic soul revelation. The 
so-minded audience, thus, can enjoy 
an absorbing re-creation of the Cin- 
derella legend, sweetly and beautifully 
told—and the other-minded audience 
can marvel at the deftness, and grace, 
and beauty of the picture of a human 
heart beating high for happiness. 

June Walker is the Budapest Cin- 
derella, and this department herewith 
declares closed the list of entries for 
the finest piece of acting in the season 
of 1925-26. There are other actresses 
who can sustain a ten minute appear- 
ance on stage with a lump of agony 
in their throats, but let an appropriate 
amount of importance be attached to 
the fact that for the first time in a not 
unemotional decade this deponent 
wept, and smiled, and wept, at the 
arbitrary command of an actress (on 
stage). 

Helen Westley, the boarding house 
mistress, and Lee Baker, the greying, 
strong, angry one, are particularly ex- 
cellent among the others in the cast, 
possibly because they have the out- 
standing supporting réles. 

The Guild’s “Glass Slipper” is 
throughout, a fine, sensitive achieve- 
ment. 


BOUT six months ago there ap- 

peared in THE New YoRKER an 
interesting account of how Sidney 
Howard, author of “They Knew 
What They Wanted,” celebrated the 
award of the Pulitzer Prize to his 
play. He promptly, the narrative had 
it, destroyed the manuscript of a new 
play that he had written with an eye 
solely to the box office, a play that was 
certain to make him a fortune, but 
that was otherwise without artistic 
value. 
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“Lucky Sam McCarver,” now at 
the Playhouse, seems to be the play in 
question, and one can only assume that 
there was a regrettable slip up some- 
where in the matter of its destruction. 

“Lucky Sam McCarver,” then, is 
a thoroughly poor play, and it is no 
particular mark of mental senility to 
imagine that even the prophesied box 
office returns will be lacking. Much 
of it is dull, and all of it is naive and 
capital lettered. 

Mr. Howard evidently had it in 
mind to write the play of the marriage 
of the self-made, dynamic man of the 
streets, successively a bartender, a prize 
fighter, and a cabaret manager, to 
some precious lady of the higher social 
orders, adventurous, jaded, courage- 
ous, contemptuous of the bloodless life 
about her. Such a marriage, Mr. 
Howard would show, might end in 
the complete defeat of the woman, 
beating her will against unbreakable 
bars, declassé, and barren at the end; 
in the brutal triumph of the man, who 
had taken from her the strengths she 
had to give him to rise, on the step- 
ping stone of her dead self, to higher 
things. 

So much for what Mr. Howard 
obviously meant to write. What he 
has actually written, in a blurred sten- 
cil, has been an awkward melodrama. 
His characters are without continuity 
of their own, and are pulled in and 
out of situations by strings in Mr. 
Howard’s hands. ‘Thus, at the begin- 
ning of the third act, the audience is 
required to accept the fact, unless the 
play is to die instantaneously on the 
premises, that the McCarver has that 
afternoon met, on the Lido, a man 
with whom he has swum, dined, and 
talked freely, and whom he has now 
encountered in his own residence, 
without a suspicion that this friendly 
personage is his wife’s first husband. 
The play, it must be remembered, 
claims to be holding the mirror up to 
life, not to Alfred Savoir or Samuel 
Scribner. 
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The casting of the play has, in a 
major role, been even more unfor- 
tunate than its construction. Clare 
Eames, a competent, and at times in- 
spired character actress, is required to 
be the patrician lady with the slum- 
ming whim that leads her even to 
marriage without the law. There 
must be an exotic quality to such a 
woman, an ennui of soul as well as 
of complexion, a fatalism in her mar- 
row as well as in her small talk. The 
woman, if she lives at all, is a blood 
relative of Jris March ... and Miss 
Eames, at the best, seems to be spelling 
out prettily “a society woman, full of 
moods and Hell-bent for life” for a 
parlor charade. 

John Cromwell is the McCarver, 
and is relatively acceptable, save that 
he has failed to realize that for the 
audience his glamour must be in him 
and not on him. The rest of the 
cast is well selected and equal to its 
tasks, and the settings by Joe Miel- 
ziner are gorgeous. 


EORGE KELLY has achieved 

a cold, hard gem of playwright- 
ing in “Craig’s Wife.” Intent on 
presenting the situation of the woman 
whose desires for independence be- 
come inevitably, with no evil intent 
on her part, a relentless matter of 
the exclusion of everything that might 
in the least jeopardize her own safety, 
Mr. Kelly has written an extraordi- 
narily fine play. It fails to live, but 
this is scarcely his fault. It is rather 
the fault of his subject. A presenta- 
tion of the general theme, which has 
obviously been his aim, despite the fact 
that he has pinned it lightly on specific 
characters, could not have been better 
made by any playwright in the vir- 
tually all inclusive knowledge of this 
department. 

Mr. Kelly’s female marionette is 
the woman to whom her home has 
become the very center of life. It is 
only incidentally a place for living in; 
it is primarily a symbol of the triumph 


of her existence, and it is to be kept 
spotless, chaste, and inviolate, as befits 


a shrine. With the assistance of a 
perfunctory plot, Mr. Kelly provides 
a situation in which everything goes to 
smash about her, and still she clings 
defiantly to the exaggerated values of 
self that are about to devour her. 

In a cast of general excellence, 
there are two performances that are 
particularly brilliant, by Chrystal 
Herne and Charles Trowbridge. Miss 
Herne, in particular, is not far from 
perfect in her work, and in the rare 
instances in which she and her rdle 
part company, it is not the least of her 
triumphs that the réle is shown clearly 
to be in the wrong. Mr. Trowbridge 
is quiet, smooth, and as inevitable as 
the character of his portrayal. 

“Craig’s Wife” is not the play to 
bring you cheering to your feet. It 
is, however, the play to make you mar- 
vel for days at the complete mastery 
of his trade that is Mr. Kelly’s. It is 
the play that, joined to your memories 
of “The Torch-Bearers” and “The 
Show-Off,” makes you wonder how 
anyone can fail to recognize the 
identity of America’s greatest dramat- 


ist.—H. J. M. 


Music 

ASILY the most difficult (if you 

will pardon the paradox) musical 
attraction to review is the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. To say anything 
about Mr. Stokowski and his trained 
instrumentalists is something — that 
seems to be outside of the talents of 
our chroniclers. Mr, Stokowski, ap- 
parently, has as much chance of draw- 
ing a roast in this town as certain films 
have of getting panned in the Hearst 
papers. 

How, we wonder, would Mr. Sto- 
kowski fare if he were a resident con- 
ductor? He comes into New York 
with at least two edges on his local 
competitors. First, he can try out his 


new 


programs on his Philadelphia admirers 
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before playing them for his Carnegie 
Hall devotees; and you 
may have suspected, he is not, like 
other conductors, always with us. His 
ten subscription concerts are so thor- 
oughly sold out that magnates who 
can demand rows of seats for other 
events are left weeping in the lobby, 
clutching vain fifty-dollar bills which 
will not buy even standing room. If 
Mr. Stokowski were to appear fifty or 
sixty times per annum, his concerts 
might not be provocations for flying 
wedges on the doormen of Carnegie 
Hall. Might not, we said, but they 
probably would be. For Mr. Stokow- 
ski is more than a fine musician and 
a brilliant conductor. He is a show- 
man, and showmen are scarce in music. 


second, as 


N the evening following the 

Philadelphia Orchestra’s opening 
concert, the State Symphony trotted 
into Carnegie Hall. This organiza- 
tion seems to be blessed with the vi- 
tality that distinguishes such eminent 
world figures as Bartley Madden and 
Kid Broad. (Neither of these gen- 
tlemen is to be found in the latest 
edition of Grove’s Musical Diction- 
ary, unfortunately.) The State was 
born as a solace to Mr. Stransky after 
his departure from the Philharmonic, 
and when the gifted Josef retired to 
devote himself to art with a lower case 
“a,” it was deeded over to Ignatz 
Waghalter, of whom the more the 
merrier. ‘This season, the State pops 
up with two excellent musicians man- 
aging the baton—Ernst von Dohnanyi 
and Alfredo Casella. Mr. Dohnanyi, 
who has the first crack at the orches- 
tra, is an able leader, as he proved at 
one performance last season. ‘The 
strength of the State lies in its pro- 
grams, but it’s too early to make pre- 
dictions. 


FTEN we have envied Lawrence 

Gilman, whose readers contin- 
ually favor him with such letters as 
this: 
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“A bets B that Wagner was a 
greater composer than Verdi. Kindly 
decide, and oblige, 

“Two Red Hot Sports from the 
Bronx.” 

That jealousy is ended, for we 
have received a note from a gentle- 
man in East Twelfth Street in which 
occurs this paragraph: 

“What is your opinion of the mu- 
sic critics of New York in general 
and Mr. Samuel Chotzinoff of the 
New York World in particular? My 
friends seem to think that he is the 
best, but I do not agree with them.” 

We take it that this communication 
was written earnestly, as everything 
that concerns music should be, and 
it cannot be dismissed with an epi- 
gram. Nor do we think that we are 
quite qualified to decide the question, 
on which may hinge all manner of 


things. After discussing the correct 
procedure with several musicians 


whose concerts have been reviewed in 
the World, we have come to the only 
possible solution. Herewith we turn 
the query over to one who can answer 
it The floor belongs to Samuel 
Chotzinoff.—R. A. S. 


A rt 


HERE is yet a day or two in 

which to see the exhibition of 
drawings, etchings, and lithographs at 
the C. W. Kraushaar Galleries of 
such famed men as Daumier, Manet, 
Forain, Guys, Legros, Toulouse-Laut- 
rec, Redon and Fantin-Latour. Unless 
that list strikes a chord, you will not 
be interested. If it does—you proba- 
bly will have been there several times. 
We will never get over jumping up 
and down and shouting about any- 
thing of Lautrec’s. Or we hope we 
won’t. ‘There are about twenty of 
his lithographs, and some of them so 
reasonably priced that the beginner 
need not feel ashamed about inquir- 
ing. Among the drawings, ten by 
Mathieu Verdilhan are worth any- 
thing they may be asking. When the 
law comes restricting the practice of 
art, we hope the French are the sole 
survivors. ‘They alone seem to have 
taken hold of this organ of the body, 
function of the mind, dream of the 
soul—call it what you will—and used 
it to its utmost. Oh yes, there is Con- 
stantin Guys, with six drawings worth 
walking some distance to view. The 
Galleries state that it will be some 
time before such a collection is spread 
before you again. Our advice is, 


take their word for it and go and see. 


CULPTURES that we can recom- 

mend must be good, or bad, we do 
not know which. Anyway there is 
the exhibition of things by S. T. 
Konenkov at the Reinhardt Galleries, 
things carved in wood by a forlorn 
Russian. The catalogue points out, 
and we have no means of disagreeing, 
that any sculpture of the Russians has 
been a faint echo of the western 
schools. With Konenkov, Russia 
found a carver who went after the 
Russian soul. And if you have read 
Turgenief or Tolstoy, you know what 
that is. Anyway, if we must come to 
the point, we found great joy in the 
carvings of the poet sculptor. Most 
of the pieces are in wood, the form 
adapting itself to the grain and bark 
in many instances. ‘The humorous 
ones we found more exciting, more 
with a lilt to them and the spirit of 
having come from a happy creative 
mood, It is well worth your while 
to make a visit to the Reinhardt Gal- 
leries. “The work of the Russian will 
help you forgive the Galleries for the 
too flaunted Spaniard they lived with 
scarce a year ago, 


ROM there you can wander over 
to the Daniel Galleries, one of the 
favorite haunts of this correspondent, 
where the first Winter show is being 
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held. ‘There are only fourteen pieces 
in the show; but they are well chosen 
and give you a good idea of the mod- 
ern wing. The titles are down to that 
bareness that warns you of what neck 
of the woods you are in: anything that 
is not labeled still life is called land- 
scape, or abstraction. 

There is one that sold almost im- 
mediately it was hung: “‘Archybooches” 
by Louis Bouche. It depicts the cat 
in one of his quiet moods, calmly sur- 
veying life. He has been reading, one 
would judge, a novel by Harold Bell 


Wright, or the Bookman. In his 
curled paws is a roll of paper. Being 


a family journal we can say no more 
but beg you to take a look at the cat. 

Charles Sheeler has one of his 
aristocratic still lifes, and Preston 
Dickinson has some of his thought- 
fully calculated wa—ah, we caught 
you that time—-pastels. 

Fiske Boyd contributes two pictures, 
one of Martha’s Vineyard and one of 
Charleston, the town, not the dance. 
These show Boyd’s progress, they tell 
us, and are interesting mainly as sign 
posts. One of our favorite young 
painters, Niles Spencer, has a large 
canvas called “Studio Table.” This 
work is several pegs ahead of any of 
the stuff in last year’s exhibit, and 
shows that the painter has become 
firmly adult. ‘There seems no waver- 
ing about this and bears the marks of 
having been done with a dash. We 
suppose we should include Archipenko 
who has an oil and canvas variation of 
his sculpture: a large fleshly lady who 
runs much to the hoof. An acquired 
taste, we believe, and one that we have 
felt in no need of, up to the time of 
going to press. But see “Archy- 
booches” and what he thinks of life. 

—M. P. 


Books 


HE self-confidence and profes- 

sional capacity of young novel- 
ists in these days have had no more 
striking instance than Louis Brom- 
field’s. He is scarcely thirty. His 
first novel, ““The Green Bay Tree,” 
was of a kind so arduous and requir- 
ing such maturity, that equally good 
ones used to be written only by mus- 
cular veterans, with fame to nerve 
them and a dozen books under their 
belts. In his second, “‘Possession,” he 
goes as serenely through an even 
harder task of the same kind, one that 
might often have harassed an Arnold 
Bennett in mid-career with the mis- 
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Charivarical impression of “A Regular Fellow,” wherein the arch and spickly 
span Raymond Griffith, with generous democratic spirit, makes delightful burlesque 
of anoted Baedecker addict, H. R. H. Edward Albert David Patrick Etcetera, Prince 


of England, Ireland, Wales, Etcetera. 


givings: Do I know enough about this? 
am I getting these people right? and 
would they behave as I am making 
them? Also, ‘‘Possession” is inter- 
related, as he says, with “The Green 
Bay Tree,” being the story of Ellen 
Tolliver, who figured in that novel 
as the younger cousin of its heroine, 
Lily Shane, who reappears at length 
and importantly in “Possession,” as 
others of the family do, and does “the 
Town.” And furthermore, his fore- 
word announces that these two are the 
first of “‘at least half a dozen novels” 
thus interrelated, each to give “a cer- 
tain phase of the spectacle of Ameri- 
can Life.” 

Wow, what a project! 
other Balzac’s. 

We hope it is clear that we were im- 
pressed by “Possession” (Stokes) as a 
rather prodigious feat of novel writ- 
ing. For, otherwise, we wished he 
had suffered a little from the misgiv- 
ings mentioned; his characters so often 
behaved as we were sure they never 
would, usually in doing some credible 
thing incredibly. And Ellen’s career 
is itself incredible—of her. She not 
only gets out of “‘the Town” but ful- 
filis her ambition to be great and fa- 
mous. She would. But not, if this 
court knows her and knows musicians, 


Plainly an- 


as a pianist so wonderful that within 
a few years New York, Paris, and 
London audiences are falling over 
backward. Bromfield says she “might 
have been a sculptor, a painter, an 
actress, a writer, would doubtless have 
been successful in any direction she 
saw fit to direct her boundless energy.” 
The devil she might! It reminds us 
of an item of the Mencken-Nathan 
“Credo,” to the effect that all good 
Americans believe John D. could have 
been a Shakespeare. 

His fiction and his foreword are 
not the only signs of Bromfield’s su- 
perb self-confidence. At the end, a 
reception to Ellen is attended by Ella 
Nattatorini, and by the Duc de Guer- 
mantes and M. Swann. It is prob- 
ably all right with Carl Van Vechten. 


Proust is’ dead. 


AUPTMANN’S novel, ‘The 

Island of the Great Mother,” 
(Viking Press) is a luxuriant, ironical 
fantasy, well worth reading, even 
though its caricature of some aspects 
of the feminist movement seems as be- 
hind the times as Tennyson’s “Prin- 
cess.” Ronald Firbank, precursor and 
idol of some of the young satirists of 
blasé high life, now in vogue, has re- 
written his “Vainglory” (Brentano’s) 


At Moss’s Broadway. 


so effectually that reading it is like 
catching flashes through a fog. “‘Doc- 
tor Transit,” by I. S. (Boni & Live- 
right) is something new and curious 
in the sex line—ToucHsTonE 


Motion Pictures 
USTER KEATON had better 


have a care. For a good half of 
“Go West” (Capitol) he made us 
weep—not furtive drips of glycerine 
but copius deluges of real salt drops. 
The ninety-seven tons of water that 
recently fell on London was a mere 
creek compared to our Niagara. What 
caused it was the intense pathos he put 
into his characterization of “‘Friend- 
less, Just A Drifter,” than whom we 
have never known a more unhappy, 
lonely, buffeted, beaten, uncomplain- 
ing, stoical, and vagrant soul, without 
home, country or dime. Into the 
West, wanders this Stoical Lost One, 
having found the city’s heart as cold 
as Sadie Thompson’s. ‘There, on the 
lonely pampas, surrounded by un- 
friendly steers, cactus, prairie waste, 
and callous cowboys, he finds his first 
and only comfort and fellowship in 
the touching person of a sad eyed cow. 
Her bovine affection is inspired by his 
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Androclean removal of a sharp stone 
from her cloven hoof. She subsequently 
follows him about  faithfully—a 
staunch guide, pal, and severest critic. 
Together, he, like a harlequin Don 
Quixote, and she, like a milk giving 
Sancho Panza, they weather it through 
storm and sunshine. ‘There is plenty 
of inclemency at that, what with bad 
times visiting the ranch owner and the 
bad men trying to steal the cattle, he is 
forced to send for sale to the Los An- 
geles stockyards. But betwixt them, 
man and cow, Friendless Tenderfoot 
and Brown-eyed Butter Giver, they 
frustrate the bad men and lead the 
herd to its destination. The streets of 
Los Angeles are their most difficult 
passage since the steer has a natural and 
curious desire to wander through smart 
stores and china shops. But by dint of 
the Red Devil Suit, man and cow, 
they lead the herd to the shambles, 
safe and sound. 

The finishing drive is truly a holo- 
caustic gust of laughter, being as 
funny as they come. ‘This department 
is pleased to suggest Brown Eyes as a 
candidate for its Heroines of the 
Week. May her milk be all cream, 
forever! 

HE King On Main Street,” at 

the Rivoli, is just about the best 
thing that could have happened to the 
ancient theme that Kings must be un- 
happy because they are Kings, and 
hence unable to act like Men. ‘The 
reason for our enchantment beyond 


reason with this rambling episodic, dis- 
jointed, and ultra-romantic affair (and 
we mean those adjectives, being more 
serious than a night club bouncer), is 
as follows. First, because Adolphe 
Menjou, the Slick, plays the réle of 
King Serge of Molvania, a French 
Farcical ruler with a Leo Ditrichstein 
way-with-the-Ladies. The creatures 
just can’t resist the King and keep of- 
fering themselves: but His Majesty 
being a gentleman, they are merely 
kissed on the ear after it has been lik- 
ened to a petal. And, as far as we 
know, nobody else in this or any world 
is allowed to kiss ears and get away 
with it, aside from the svelte Brum- 
melish Mr. Menjou. Second, there 
are three attractive ladies with kissable 
ears embroidered to the story. Re- 
ferring, of course, to Miss Greta Nis- 
sen, of the gorgeous chorus girl beauty 
and the habit of posing as though she 
were Miss Scandinavia at a County 
Fair; Miss Bessie Love, about whom 
one can say “very wistful and pretty 
indeed,” without uttering an insult; 
and Miss Carlotta Monterey, who 
grants a few precious glimpses of a 
preciously startling dark profile and an 
icy manner, which is bound to set a 
new fashion in High Cinema Society. 
Lastly, because Monta Bell has di- 
rected the tale and has imparted to it 
a delightful ambling gait. He has 
made the romantic nonsense always 
good to look on, charmingly ridiculous, 
and always good humored. For all 


of which enumeration, you are en- 
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joined to see this pleasant screen apple. 


HE only trouble with ‘The 

Knockout,” recently at the Ri- 
alto, in which the likeable Milton Sills 
strives mightily to burst his blood ves- 
sels in order to prove the color of his 
corpuscles, is that it’s just like a mov- 
ing picture. 


Now “Compromise,” at War- 
ner’s was different. It told the 
story of one pure Joan, who was so 
idealistic and hothouse that she soiled 
very easily. And when that wicked 
little French hussy kept pursuing her 
husband, she almost died from having 
her ideals shattered. However, after 
a good deal of ridiculous continuity, 
she discovered that Life is not all Beer 
and Skittles, but that we can make it 
what we want it to be, in so far as we 
are clean, brave, big or wonderful. 
And even then, we Never Know. For 
there is always God. In this particu- 
lar instance, God sent a furious hurri- 
cane, which demolished a whole land- 
scape, before poor Joan got the final 
lesson of We Never Know About 
Life. The sun, of course, came out 
for the final closeup and there you 


were.—T, S. 
e 


Goings On, Tut New Yorker’s selective list 
of the current week’s events, will be found on 
page 32, the list of new books worth while on 


page 3§. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


OLOSHES were being worn over 
at Philadelphia on the twenty- 
fourth when Pennsylvania and 
Chicago met in one of those, as the 
newspapers like to call them, “intersec- 
tional clashes.” Yes, goloshes were being 
worn, and yellow slickers also, until the 
crowded stands at Franklin Field 
looked like so many living adver- 
tisements for Uneeda Biscuits. 
Indeed, without those colorful 
slickers and those new cardboard 
rain-hats, most of the sixty thou- 
sand would have washed away in 
the downpour. For it was driz- 
zling early that morning as we 
passed through Trenton; it was 
coming down faster as we came to 
a stop at North Philadelphia; and 
by game time a surly, annoying 
rain was penetrating the field and 
the Pennsylvania cheering section 
and their band, headed by that 
magnificent major domo in the 
red and blue regimentals. A rainy 
day. Bad for Pennsylvania, de- 
clared the authorities up in the 
press box as they surveyed that 
gloomy procession taking their 
seats on the damp concrete around 
the gridiron. 
But this Pennsylvania eleven is 
a great team, and they proved 
their greatness in that mud, by 
playing the same kind of football 
they had played against Yale on a 
dry field at New Haven the pre- 
vious Saturday. They held the 
ball, they used their heads, and despite 
the fact that they were outweighed by the 
team that was the Western Conference 
Champion in 1924 and unbeaten since 
1923, they refused to let conditions affect 
their play. That was why they defeated 
Chicago that afternoon; and on a dry 
field, it is highly likely they would have 
won by more than a seven point margin. 
Like all Stagg coached teams, the Chi- 
cago line played high; so high at first 
that Fields and Rogers and Kreuz got un- 
der them for gains. A sweet back, this 
man Kreuz, reminding one at times of 
Brickley of Harvard. Built like Brickley, 
he has the same way of running close to 
the ground, of shooting straight into a 
bunch of tacklers, and then in some inex- 
plainable way, coming through them into 
the open. Like Brickley, too, he has the 
ability to keep his feet, even when tackled 
by two or three opponents. For the first 
quarter he ripped and plowed his way 
through that Chicago line; while the de- 
layed triple pass which Yale found so be- 
wildering at New Haven was good for 
yardage every time it was used. But, as 
the Pennsylvania team neared the goal, 
that defense stiffened. A Chicago line 
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substitute was thrown in; the delayed pass 
was smeared. And a forward pass thrown 
‘over the goal line lost Pennsylvania her 
first opportunity to score. 

The second came a few minutes later 
when Kreuz hit the goal posts in an at- 
tempt to kick a placement goal. ‘Then 
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with the ball near mid-field, Rogers shot 
an unexpected forward pass to Thayer, 
Pennsylvania’s smart end. ‘Thayer was 
uncovered and got away toward the goal 
with a good start. A Chicago man tack- 
led him; but Thayer shook him off and 
ran over for the only score of the after- 
noon. A perfect pass and a perfect catch 
made with a ball heavy and soggy from 
the rain and mud, it showed pretty con- 
clusively that Pennsylvania is just as good 
a rainy day as it is a fair weather team. 
Now, one of the delightful things 
about football is that a team can dominate 
another for part of a game and then be 
completely dominated by its opponents. 
Chicago up to this point had been entirely 
on the defensive. The play had been in 
their side of the field. Their backs had 
failed to gain more than a yard or so at 
atime. Their tackling had been nothing 
to write home about, and their line had 
been fooled repeatedly by the Pennsyl- 
vania thrusts. Their captain and tackle 
had been pierced for gains a half dozen 
times. It looked as though Pennsylvania 
might win by three or four touchdowns. 
Then with dramatic suddenness, the tide 
turned. The great Kreuz fumbled in his 


As 


own territory. A Chicago man fell on 
the ball and Chicago became the aggressor. 

In fact, during the second period and 
most of the second half, the ball was in 
Pennsylvania territory. It is true that 
Kreuz got two chances for field goals; 
but the Pennsylvania running attack 
was stopped short, most of the 
time, after that first quarter. And 
the Chicago attack was most of 
the time, pressing. Those backs 
who at the start had seemed slow 
in reaching the line of scrimmage, 
who had run over their own in- 
terference, who were ineffective, 
hesitant—they came suddenly to 
life. McCarty and Tinne smashed 
that magnificent Pennsylvania line 
for gain after gain. Down under 
the shadow of the goal posts, or 
at least where there would have 
been a shadow if the whole field 
hadn’t been as gloomy as the in- 
terior of a movie theatre, those 
Chicago backs fought their way. 
Only to be stopped when a for- 
ward pass was chucked wildly into 
the end zone, for the Pennsyl- 
vania line was hurrying the passer 
most effectively all afternoon. 

The way each team used the 
pass was indicative. Pennsylvania 
used it sparingly, but well. The 
pass was not anticipated, the passer 
was protected, the throw was di- 
rectly to the man intended to re- 
ceive it. Chicago, on the other 
hand, advertised her pass. ‘The 
thrower ran back in such a manner that 
everyone on both teams knew what was 
expected. He was frequently hurried and 
he often threw the pass into air. Penn- 
sylvania scored on her one pass. Chicago 
could not score on her six or seven. 

And when Curley, the blond Chicago 
quarterback left the game, Chicago’s gen- 
eralship was faulty. They wasted their 
efforts in rushes well down in their ter- 
ritory instead of kicking for the breaks. 
On the other hand, Pennsylvania played 
for those breaks. And got them, for 
the breaks in sport, like the breaks in 
life, have a habit of going to the best 
man. They punted, and then, when they 
got the ball they punted once more. 
Chicago fumbled and still again Kreuz 
lifted one of those splendid fifty yard 
kicks into the rain. And again Chicago 
fumbled, and again a Pennsylvania man 
was there to fall on the ball. Eighty 
yards covered in two rushes! ‘There was 
not luck. There was not merely a grasp- 
ing of opportunities, there was a smart 
football team out-thinking and out-playing 
its opponents. 

Very few of the Chicago team stood 
out, as did the entire Pennsylvania back- 
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field, as did Sieracki, (until he was hurt), 
and Thayer, that splendid end. But 
their refusal to accept defeat, their down- 
right strength, their rushes as_ they 
warmed through the Pennsylvania line 
were impressive. 


HILE the score was g to Oo in favor 

of Colgate, it only took two points 
to beat Princeton thoroughly, in mind, 
body, and soul. 

For three periods, two well-coached, 
keen, fast lines had locked on the slippery 
field. Only the lightning shifts of Col- 
gate, line and backfield moving as one, 
an equally fast Princeton defense and the 
fact that Tryon was outkicking Dignan, 
stood out. The footing was too slippery 
for final punches to score, when first one 
opposition and then the other put their 
backs up in desperation. Then, with 
questionable judgment, a Princeton back 
let Tryon’s punt roll to Princeton’s three 
yard line. While he prayed for it to 
roll over, two Colgate men pounced on 
it. Followed Dignan’s kick from behind 
the goal line, blocked, a safety, two points 
for Colgate. 

Plenty of time for revenge. For about 
five plays the Tiger went wild. At the 
end of a thirty yard drive, with only two 
yards to make on the fourth down, the 
Princeton team went into a longer huddle 
than usual, and, as the soggy gentleman 
behind me remarked, they evidently de- 
cided, “what was the use?” There fol- 
lowed a kick. Another kick, more kick- 
ing. It was only when the quarter had 
slipped away and there remained only a 
minute to play that the startling Mr. 
Slagle came to the conclusion that perhaps 
the decision was at fault, and, to veto it, 
threw a forward pass from his own thir- 
teen yard line . . . which was intercepted 
to give Mr. Tryon opportunity for a 
minor spectacle in circling the Princeton 
end on the next play to splash over the 
line in a mirey burst. A minor spectacle, 
because the Princeton team had been 
beaten nine minutes before, by two tiny 
points which loomed larger than twenty. 


T rained at Philadelphia, it rained 

at Princeton, and it rained in New 
York, spoiling what ought to have been 
a first class football game between Lafay- 
ette and Washington and Jefferson, rivals 
on the gridiron since 1898. While Col- 
gate was giving the Tiger his first de- 
feat of the season, the team that tied the 
Princeton conqueror seven to seven a few 
weeks ago was going down to defeat at the 
soggy Polo Grounds by the narrow mar- 
gin of one point. Representing a goal 
after touchdown which Ford, the Lafay- 
ette end missed on that muddy surface 
when his drop kick went awry. 

With Gebhard, Lafayette might have 
been strong enough to win. Without 
their leader and on the day, they were the 


weaker team.—J. R. T. 
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tHE MAKING of A MAGAZINE 


A Tour THROUGH THE Vast ORGANIZATION OF THE New YorRKER 


XII. Vhe Circulation Problem If Any 


ROBABLY never before in the history of 

our country has any magazine faced the 

gigantic problem of distribution which 
THe New Yorker must solve weekly. In 
order to deliver a circulation extending well into 
the hundreds of millions, to say nothing of the 
three copies which are given gratis each week to 
the Public Library, the staff has found it neces- 
sary to employ another 
staff so large that the 
added distribution of = 
copies of THE New haa 
YORKER among this Bs ee i 
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brief experiment with homing pigeons, he hired a 
messenger to deliver the numbers on horseback. 
Later this gave way to delivering them by trolley 
car, and still later by telephone; this latter prac- 
tice however was abandoned in 1899 owing to 
the fact that subscribers constantly complained of 
receiving the wrong numbers. 

In 1900 Mr. Eustace Tilley, the head of THE 
New YoORKER’s Sub- 
scription Department, 
discovered that the prob- 


lem had grown beyond 
all reason, and _ traffic 


new staff alone is larger - ita 7 Fa rules on Forty-fifth 
than the total number [ $f ae Fie a Street were being dis- 
of copies which they are "Witz \OAE rupted daily by the army 
supposed to deliver. E : \e of news boys who gath- 
These statistics are YY SPA Peay ered about THE New 
offered free for what 2 YORKER office when the 
they are worth, in hopes a issues were due. After 
that the reader may 2 a hurried consultation 
form some conception with Postmaster-Gen- 
of the immensity of this : eral Hays he completed 
weekly total. an arrangement by 
Naturally the problem y Tle S which THe New 
of distribution was not ie - YORKER was assigned 
always so difficult. > z 180,000 special _post- 
When the magazine ¥ men, whose sole duties 
was founded in 1867 were to deliver copies 
there were only two of this magazine on 
subscribers, both of Friday. 
them the Editor, As  "?>*w Se New Yorker Post- 
the circulation increased, Delivering THE New YorKER in 1870. men are selected care- 
the Editor used to carry Ihe Editor is here seen seated on his high- fully for their poise and 


the copies about the city 


wheeled bicycle waiting for Mr. Terwilliger 


urbanity, and are known 


personally on the back Tilley, grand father of our present Mr. Eustace for their ability to dis- 
of his high-wheeled Tilley, to give the signal to start distribution. cuss intelligently the 


bicycle after working Behind the Editor may be seen James Buchan- ‘Theatre and Art criti- 
hours. This naturally an (afterward President Buchannan) an  cisms with the subscrib- 
made him the butt of early supporter of THE New Yorker. ers. In addition they 


considerable __ ridicule; 

and Ellis Parker Butler, at that time a columnist 
on the Evening Post, used to refer to him as “the 
editor pedalling his wares,” a mot which was long 
bandied about town and later made into a play 
for the Shuberts. 

This barb of ridicule had the desired effect; 
and in addition the fact that the following year a 
new subscriber opened an account in Staten Island 
(a day’s journey by boat in those days, and a terri- 
ble hill to climb when you got off) forced the 
Editor in 1883 to abandon his bicycle. After a 


are trained to bring in 
to THE New Yorker from time to time delici- 
ous bits of anecdote which they find on the backs 
of postal cards, and which are used in the “Talk 
of the Town” department. 

In return for this generosity on the part of the 
Government, THE NEw Yorker not only feeds 
and clothes these postmen, but in addition 
presents them each Christmas with a year’s sub- 
scription to THE NEw YorKER, equal to five dol- 
lars or almost double the annual salary they re- 
ceive from the Government. 
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THE NEW YORKER 
WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because as | was walking along East 
Sevententh Street one late afternoon 
wearing my favorite green chapeau, a 
truck driver sang out to me, “Hello 
there, Iris!” Apparently everyone knows 
now that A is for Arlen, however more 
r less bravely the hat may be worn. 

—Lerau Brown 
e 


Because in London, taxi drivers, police- 
men and bus conductors address me civilly 
as “miss,” while in New York they 
merely call me “sister;” which is fla- 
grantly disrespectful, endearingly friend- 
ly—and shows that perhaps America does 
mean something after all. 

Because it contains so many people 
who are silly enough to sit down and write 
paragraphs about New York telling why 
they like like—Hetena H. Smitu 

9 

Because brass bands are futile. They 
can’t compete with the din of traffic. 
Tripping along that nice, broad sidewalk 
north of the Pennsylvania Station and 
reading a copy of “Lord Ormont and 
his Aminta” the other day I was aware 
of a sudden breeze. I casually looked 
up only in time to avoid walking down 
the horn of the saxaphone at the head 
of some parade.—Rutu RiIDENOoUR 

a 


Will you let a French girl have her 
ay too! 

Because the poules in the Commodore 
rotunda don’t have to hang over the bal- 
ustrades and whistle at the gemtils beurre 
t oeufs papas; the dear boys know enough 
to come without whistling. 

Because 1 saw at least one soda foun- 
tain clerk with French looking whiskers. 

Because every ex-doughboy remembers 
me wartime word: daiser. 

Because 1 have enough money to take 
the boat back to France any day I like. 

Because 1 intend to stay here. 

—CorALiE pu BriEpDE 
« 

Because there is always a new skyscraper 
or a new sewer to idle over at lunch hour. 

Because you can buy anything from a 
lavalliére to an orange drink without step- 
ping off the sidewalks of Forty-second 
Street.—P. S. 

“ 


Because once, while wandering near 


Bowling Green, flat broke and hungry, 


I actually crowded J. Pierpont Morgan 
off the sidewalk. 

Because 1 saw a policeman stop a half 
million dollars worth of cars to let an 
old lady with a shawl over her head 
‘ross the street. 

Because, like Mount Whitney and 
Death Valley, Fifth Avenue and Sixth 
are so close together. 

—Gentry PornDEXTER 
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The Nineteenth Hole Club 


Announces 


THE MIDNIGHT OPEN 





Aoi 


—_— dance, to be given in the 
. Hendrick Hudson j 


Hotel Roosevelt, on election night, for all 
the friends of golf and those who have to 


room of the 


listen to them. 

The Nineteenth Hole Club, with head- 
quarters at the Roosevelt, is a club exclu- 
sively for golfers and their friends. It 
will soon have a club house with every 
Play- 


ing privileges will be granted to members 


conceivable modern appointment. 


on a number of excellent metropolitan 
courses. ‘The annual membership fee is 
Dollars. 


this club will be every one who has set a 


Ten Among the members of 
pinch of wet sand under a golf ball, from 
professionals to feminine beginners. 
Latest advances report that, in addition 
to the long list of stars announced last 
week, who will compete in the putting 
tournament at “The Midnight Open,” 
Johnny Dundee, Bob Curry and Ralph 
Morgan may participate. Dickie Martin, 
Editor of the Metropolitan Golfer, will 
also play—although betting odds are 
eleven thousand to one-half, against him. 
It will be well worth while to see these 
stars in their putting stances. 
Personal—Estelle says Jack will join 
the club as soon as he has another fight 
let it go. 





and raises the necessary ja- 

Music will be supplied by Ben Bernie’s 
Orchestra—Jack and “Hope” Quartararo 
will tango, this being their first public 
appearance in America. 


In order to be close to the pin in the 


gallery at this Supper Dance and “The| 


Midnight Open,” make an early reserva- 


tion to, 
HOTEL NEW 
ROOSEVELT Stole york 
Club 





£) 


BEET TRIE ET ET ET ED 








TABLES FOR TWO 


EALLY and truly, Mr. Buck- 
ner is not one bit funny any 
more, and he is far from con- 


siderate. It is hard enough trying to 
keep in touch with those static restau- 
rants that often stay in one place for 
a year, but the idea of constantly 
learning the new names, new pass- 
words, and new locations that will in- 
evitably follow this new padlocking 
outburst of his, is a little too much. 
But the most annoying part of this 
whole rigmarole is what seems to me, 
on the surface of things, to be the 
utter stupidity of the places that have 
been caught a second time. If patrons 
have never heard of flasks and private 
stock they can be sure of, it is too bad 
about them. 

Very few really smart people that 
I know are willing to drink anything 
that is handed them anyhow, and the 
hocus-pocus of identification fails to 
flatter them any more. If the restau- 
rant needs the revenue, it can raise 
the couvert charge, because there are 
plenty of people who will pay it; and 
can charge two dollars for a small 
glass of lime juice instead of one- 
fifty. By Thanksgiving, the Del Fey 
Club, the Piping Rock Restaurant 
(honest tears here) and the Lido- 
Venice, as they now stand, will un- 
doubtedly be closed. Some are already 
looking for new restaurant sites. And 
all I have to say is that it is their own 
fault for being what I consider 
thoroughly dumb. 


UT there are sadder ways for 

night clubs to die than by the pad- 
lock’s click. I speak of that lingering 
malady that has come upon the Rus- 
sian Kavkaz, that many cellared haunt 
near Fifty-third Street and Broadway. 
It has been enlarged, and Soudeikined, 
and made pretentious for one thing. 
And, even after the conspicuous lights 
near Broadway have gone out around 
midnight, and People Who Know 


enter by a dark entrance next door, 
the crowd there is not the same. They 
used to remain silent while the orches- 
tra played Volga Boat Songs; they used 
to borrow guitars from the orches- 
tra and sing Russian or French songs 
for the entertainment of their friends; 
after midnight, it was the most cos- 
mopolitan place in town. Now, the 
music is not particularly good, and 
they attempt jazz a little too often; 
and the audience contains too many 
habitués of Broadway not to break 
the spell of intimacy. Even the caviar 
is not especially good—an un forgiva- 
ble thing! Very, very late at night, 
the spirit becomes gayer, the music bet- 
ter, and the audience more distin- 
guished, but there is a difference, 
which is just a little disheartening. 


HE Ambassador Grill is now 

open for dinner and after-the- 
theatre parties, with Larry Siry and 
his orchestra providing the impetus for 
dancing. As yet, the place is anything 
but crowded, and there is plenty of 
room to dance. The surroundings are 
charming, however, and you never 
feel in the least conspicuous if the 
tables around you happen to be empty. 
Later in the season, ballrom dancers 
will entertain at midnight, but at pres- 
ent you will have to be content with 
very good food, good music, and, I 
hope, congenial company. 


N this, the morning after the 

great premiére, with printers 
shrieking in my ears, I have a chance 
to say only that “Ciro’s Rhapsody in 
Blue” (lasting from about one until 
two-forty-five at present, but un- 
doubtedly to be cut down) is a swell 
show, and narrowly escapes being a 
magnificent one. Frances Williams, 
the white race’s candidate for “blue” 
singing, Sterling Halloway from 
“The Garrick Gaieties,” a superb 
chorus trained by Sammy Lee, and an 
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interpretive singing and dancing finalé 
of George Gershwin’s rhapsody are 
the high lights. Of these, more anon. 


ATEST bulletins from students 


of the Charleston at our greater: 


colleges. Query: Is the Charleston 
being done at college dances? 


Night letter from Cambridge— 
(collect) 


KICKED OUT OF RESPECTABLE BOS- 
TON DANCE ON EAR FOR ATTEMPTING 
VIOLENT CHARLESTON ON PERSON OF 
DEBUTANTE STOP VERY CONSERVA- 
TIVE VERSION WITH LITTLE LEG 
SWINGING AND MUCH SMOOTHNESS IN 
ORDER. BRIAN 


Telegram from New Haven (paid, 
and how! ) 


CHARLESTON HAS ALREADY VAN- 
ISHED FROM NEW HAVEN INTO THE 
OBSCURE LAND OF THE DEMODE PA- 
RENTHESIS ACCENT ON EACH E CLOSE 
PARENTHESIS STOP SUGGEST YOU COM- 
MUNICATE WITH CAP AND GOWN 
CLUB COMMA PRINCETON. 
ANGELL’s CHoRUS 


Telegram from Princeton (charged 
to the Princetonian): 


CHARLESTON THE LAST THING TO 
ENTER ANYONES MIND STOP RUMORS 
TO THE CONTRARY WE STUDY HERE 
STOP AGAIN. BIoLocy 4 


Telegram from the Connecticut 
Aggies: 
NEVER BEEN NEAR THE TOWN. 
NO SIG. 


All of these (with the exception of 
the Yale effort, which looks like an 
attempt to be superior) will give you 
an idea of the great intellectual up- 
heavals taking place in our fair land, 
and how our clear-eyed young people 
are being equipped to carry on the 
work of the nation. Watch for a good 
ballroom Charleston at Christmas 
time.—LipstIck 


MELODRAMA 


Act lI 
The taxi driver said he had no change. 


Act Il 
I killed him. 
Act Ill 
I reached in his pocket, made my 


change, and left a tip on the running 


board. 











F. RAY COMSTOCK aad MORRIS GEST 


HAVE THE GREAT HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


The Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio 


of Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
(The Synthetic Theatre) 


Engagement Limited to Seven Weeks in New York, Beginning with a 


GALA PREMIERE 


AT JOLSON’S FIFTY-NINTH STREET THEATRE 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 14 


In a Repertory including: 
“CARMENCITA AND THE SoLpIER,” a wholly new version of the Bizet- 
Mérimée “Carmen”; Lecocq’s “THe DaucuTer oF Mapame Ancor”; 
Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata”; Offenbach’s “La PericHoLe” and a Pushkin 
Bill, “Love anp Deatu,” featuring Rachmaninoff’s “ALEKo.” 


COMMITTEE OF PATRONS 
OTTO H. KAHN, Honorary Chairman 


Mrs. VINCENT ASTOR Grutio GattTI-CASAZZA Mrs. CHARLES F. MITCHELL 
Pror. GEORGE PIERCE Mrs. CHARLES DANA GIBSON Dr. EUGENE NOBLE 

BAKER THOMAS HASTINGS Pror. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Mrs. AuGUST BELMONT PRESIDENT JOHN GRIER Tue Hon. FRANK L. Po_k 
Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY HIBBEN EDWARD ROBINSON 

BuTLER ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
Pau. D. CRAVATH FREDERIC A. JUILLIARD Mrs. WILLARD STRAIGHT 
WALTER DAMROSCH Otto H. KAHN AuGustTus THOMAS 
THE Hon. Joun W. Davis Tuomas W. LAMONT Mrs. Henry Rocers WIN 
Mrs. NEWBOLD EDGAR CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
Mrs. MARSHALL FIELD 


MAIL ORDERS Now TO MORRIS GEST, princess THEATRE, NEW YORK 


THROP 
Mrs. H. P. WHITNEY 




















This Is Your View From 


eekmanansion 


sist STREET AND THE EAST RIVER 


You will be delighted with the 11 room apartments and their go feet 
of southern outlook over the East River. And you will be every bit 
as pleased with the 7 room apartments, the 5 and 7 room maisonettes 
po the 4 room studios. Everything is designed for your comfort and 
convenience. 


100% Cooperative Thomas Holding Corp., Organizers 


BROWN, WHEELOCK, HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc. 
20 East 48th Street Vanderbilt 0031 
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BEAU-LER 


This smart Long’s 
derby forms a ne- 
cessary part of every 
man’s wardrobe. 


“and they wear like the name” 


LONG 


The Custom latter 















ELSY 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 
DANCE 
COMPOSITION 


For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers. 





a 


Teacher at The Labora- 
tory Theatre, Inter Thea- 
tre Arts, Inc., Deni- 
shawn, Etc. 


264 Fifth Avenue 
Mad. Sq. 1019 

















TEL. COLUMBUS 
7022 


JAMES L. DAVIS 
Manager 





Peek-A-Boo-Jimmie’s | 
ORCHESTRAS AND 
ENTERTAINERS 


“PAR EXCELLENCE” | 
347 W. 59th STREET, N. Y. C. | 
| 








| For References; the Leading Hotels 

















EVERAL young women of my ac- 

quaintance, who wear small hats as 

infrequently as possible for the 
wholly ridiculous reason that they do not 
happen to be becoming, spent an enthral- 
ling afternoon recently in bitter com- 
plaint against the dearth of really good 
large hats at reasonable prices. These are 
almost impossible to find at department 
stores, except by accident or luck. The 
general verdict seemed to be that, at pres- 
ent, the best place to find them is 
Joseph’s, in Fifty-seventh Street, with 
Tappé’s, across the street, and Maison 
Maurice, in Fifth Avenue, as 
seconds. None of these, I need hardly 
add, are in the $16.50 class. But what 
can you do if you happen to be eccentric? 
My own complaint is the impossibility of 
following fashion to the extent of a really 
good draped velvet turban, which happens 
to be most becoming to ME. Here, also, 
department stores fail to satisfy, and 
places like Bruck-Weiss and Bendel’s 
loom as the only refuge, probably until 
everybody is appearing in turbans to such 
an extent that you simply can’t wear them 
any more. 


close 


HE great sensation of a recent 

lunch, taken with a Very Well 
Dressed Young Man (you know, one of 
those faultless boys who takes Vanity Fair 
very seriously and never looks either silly 
or cheap in a bowler hat) was his plain 
black necktie, worn with a stiff-bosomed 
white shirt, discreetly striped, and a plain 
stiff collar. And he spent the greater part 
of the meal sternly rebuking my jeers 
and informing me that, whereas the rest 
of his compatriots were just beginning to 
be aware that the London fashion of last 
year for ties in a solid color was quite 
the thing, he was being completely Pica- 
dilly and au fait in his addiction to plain 
black. Incidentally, the rumor is that the 
vogue of black ties may cause the restora- 
tion of scarf pins, which have been under 
ban, together with all other articles of 
jewelry for men in the daytime, for some 
years. My escort had not yet dared the 
pin, but that will undoubtedly follow in 
due course of time. So now you know 
what the correct thing is, and you will 
kindly remove from the possession of the 
male members of your family all gaudy 
stripes and violent checks, lest they be 
tempted to wear them again and cause 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 
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And, after you 
have removed the ties, let them just ¢ry 
to find a plain black tie at their haber- 


lasheries! 


you endless humiliation. 


N accordance with the national spirit 

. which, in years gone by, gave im- 
petus to Gobelin tapestries, Jouy prints, 
and other designs reflecting definite pe- 
riods and localities, StehliSilkS corpora- 
tion has employed six well known artists 
and illustrators of this country to create 
a new de- 





their new Americana prints- 
parture in textile design, which was for- 
merly in the hands of Parisian artists 
entirely. ‘The Americans are Katharine 
Sturges, Clayton Knight, René Clark, 
Ralph Barton, Charles B. Falls, and Neysa 
McMein. All of these designs are most 
interesting—the most bizarre being Mr. 
Barton’s ““My Trip Abroad,” recognizable 
as his famed Plan Monumental de Paris. 
This is*a perspective map of Paris in 
green, grey, and black, with a ribbon of 
cerulean where the Seine separates Mont- 
martre and Dubuque. This should be es- 
pecially helpful to inebriated visitors to 
Paris who want to find their way home. 
Other designs, less intricate but no les: 
interesting, are labelled, in an unmistak- 
ably American way, “Scotch and Flow- 
ers,” “Manhattan” (this with a  sky- 
scraper motif), “Grand Canyon,” “Sta- 
tistics,” “Jazz,” “Inca,” “Hollywood,” 


and so on, and will appear very shortly 





upon the retail market. 


RINCESS OUCHTOMSKY, having 

built up a very smart clientele for 
her hand painted silks in her apartment 
during the past year or so, has opened a 
shop at 420 Madison Avenue. Her work 
is particularly interesting in a_ season 
where futuristic clothes of all types are 
so very chic. Scarfs, of course, are not 
as good as they have been in previous 
seasons and should be bought cautiously. 
It is safe to revel in her negligées and 
lounging pajamas (especially those with 
ornamental Pierrots sprawled across eccen- 
tric backgrounds). But the high point 
of discretion must be reached before one 
Nothing, as I 
futuristic 


buys one of the dresses. 
said, is better than clothes in 
designs, either printed, achieved by ap- 
plication of self material, painted, or out- 
lined by beading or embroidery. And 
nothing is worse unless it is done really 
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well. Be sure that you are not of a type 
that would be swamped by such designs, 
that the design you pick is suited to you, 
and that the material is made up with 
due regard both for your lines and the 
lines of the design. 


HOSE who like to dress their chil- 

dren in a really Frenchy way will 
be able to fine great inspiration at 
28 East Fifty-sixth Street, in a tiny 
shop christened, not without tears, the 
“Kiddie Corner.” French importations 
at reasonable prices for children are to be 
found there in bewildering variety. 
There are knitted dresses, crépe de 
Chine trifles, miniature pajamas, violent 
silk dressing gowns for boys about two 
feet high, and brother-and-sister suits in a 
tempting array. Though the clothes are 
for children under six years of age, the 
toys are for all ages, and range from 
highly efficient golf clubs, with steel tem- 
pered heads, like those Jackie Coogan 
uses, to fascinating animals that crouch 
and leap like tigers, kangaroos, ponies, 
cats, and monkeys. 


HE difficulty of getting pleated and 

tucked French lingerie laundered 
successfully can be overcome at a shop 
called Adele Rose, at 787 Madison Ave- 
nue. Lace is repaired, color restored, and 
the finest repleating done there with great 
This for people who hate to 


rely on dry cleaners.—L. L. 
és 


THE PREDICAMENT 


We men of greatest charm 
Occasionally confess 

It fills us with alarm 
To think of having less. 


success, 


We cannot rightly see, 
If elegance should go, 

How life could ever be 
Endurable below. 


Conceive our diaphragm 
Incomparably placed, 

Our well develoned ham, 
Our nicely rounded waist. 


As softening in line, 
In texture sort of flabby, 
Suggesting too much wine 


And generally shabby. 


Conceive our fiery eye 
As less disposed to burn 
And you’ll not wonder why 
It fills us with concern. 


And yet—with every year, 
We seem to entertain 

An ever-growing fear 
We rather lose than gain. 


In fact the point of view 
Increasingly we hold 
There’s nothing we can do 
To keep from growing old. 
—A. van STEENBERGH 


IF HUMORISTS WROTE 
OUR HISTORIC INCIDENTS 


The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 
as a Writer of Darkey Stories 
Would Do It 


AUL! Paul!” screamed Achilles 

Brown, eminent ebony barrister, run- 
ning wild-eyed into the meeting rooms 
of the Dice Shooters’ Social Club. ‘‘The 
British am comin’!” 

“Says which?” asked the startled Paul, 
rather incredulously as he pried himself 
loose from a pair of dice. 

“Yo? ain’t blind, Paul,” 
Achilles, “you heerd me! Dem fiery red- 
coats is close to our ve’ry doahs. Kin 


screeched 


Pee) 


you ride a hoss 

“Thass what Ah kin do nuthin’ else 
but, big boy. But whass the idee uf the 
hoss? ” 

“Is yo’ peridiotic to yo’ country an’ 
flag?” 

“‘Ashy” retorted Paul with deep pride, 





“ef Ah ain’t nuthin’ else, Ah is a peridio- | 


tic citizen uf this gloriest country.” 

Achilles smiled in profound gratitude. 
“Well, if yo’ is so peridiotic, Paul, it 
develops upon yo’ to ride to Bumming- 
ham and warn ev’rybuddy the British am 
hustlin’ to capture the town.” 

Paul looked disdainfully at Achilles. 

“See here, Ashy,” he expostulated in 
a high-pitched voice, “Ah ain’t no law’ers 
fool. Dem Britishers is gwine separate 
mah body frum mah idees wiff a bullet 
ef they ketch me ridin’ a hoss to Bum- 
mingham. Then what?” 

“Man alive,” persisted Achilles, “yo’ 
ain’t got no moh spine then a snake has 
ankles. If yo’ save Bummingham frum 
the British yo’ name’ll go down in hist’ry 
with Adam ’n’ Eve, Jonah ’n’ Lot’s wife.” 

Paul laughed with maniacal glee. “Yo 
sho don’t care who goes down to death 
in hist’ry, Ashy, so long as it ain’t yo 
carcass the British is gonna riddle wiff 
bullets.” 

Achilles Brown’s natural good humor 
turned to anger. “There’s a little matter 
of ten dollars you owes Evans Lincoln 
Washington what needs ’splaining. He 
ast me to collect. It’s a gamblin’ debt, 1 
presume, an’ unless gamblin’ debts is paid 
in Bummingham, the law says, ipso fac- 
tor, not to mention vini, vidi, vici, that 
yo’ is to go to Atlanta to spend a quiet 
few yeahs behind bars.” 

“You’ve said enough, Law’er Grundy,” 
whimpered Paul, “they is nuthin’ Ah is 
moah fond uf than goin’ down in 
hist’ry!” 

And ever after that it was referred to 
in history as the Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere.—Nat N. Dorrman 
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Fall Rate! 


400 Rooms 
$10 or Less 
Per Day for 
Two People. 


Other Rooms 
Similarly 
Reduced! 


Rhinelander 9000 
For Reservations 
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200 West 51st St., 
New York’s Most Select ; 
Supper Club ; 
—where notables of society, the ? 
stage and the screen nightly fore- ; 

gather, and where culture and re- 5 
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nement, gayety and comaraderie are 
never found wanting. 


A special feature—the inter- 
nationally famous and inimitable 


MARJORIE MOSS 
and 
GEORGES FONTANA 
whose dancing created such a profound sen- 


sation here and abroad last season, in an 
entirely new program 


Reservations : 
Telephone Circle 5106-4983 
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LUNCHEON TEA 
DINNER 











DINNER AND DANCING 





FMCUIS 


Dinner at Barney’s is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d’hote in 
addition to the a la carte service available 
throughout the evening. 





85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 














Tue New Yorxer’s conscientious calendar of events worth while 
(From Friday, October 30, to Friday, November 6, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


ACCUSED—The dignified Mr. E. H. Sothern 


in a serious legal mood from  Brieux. 
Beiasco, 44th, E. of B’way. 
HAMLET—Walter Hampden, scholar, and 


Ethel Barrymore, Ophelia, are in this par- 
ticular revival. Hamppen’s, B’way at 63d. 
VORTEX—Noel Coward inspects the 
black depths of degenerate Albion. Henry 
MILLER’s, 43d, E. of B’way. 
THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—A 
circus of love amidst Californian grape- 
vines with Pauline Lord and Leo Carrillo. 
Kraw, 45th, W. of B’way. 
GREEN HAT—Mr. Michael Arlen’s 
popular novel of symbolic headgear made 
trenchantly romantic for the theatre. With 
Katharine Cornell. Broapnurst, 44th, W. 
of Bway. 
CRAIG’S WIFE—Reviewed in this issue. Mo- 
Rosco, 45th, W. of Bway. 
A MAN’S MAN—A poignant 
the dingy lives of the third rate 


THE 


THE 


glimpse into 


New 


Yorkers (an unhappy lot, aren’t they?) 
FIFTY-sECOND STREET, 52d, W. of 8th 
Ave. 

BIG BOY—AI Jolson gives his all—which is 


pretty considerable, at that. Forty-FourTH 
Street, 44th, W. of B’way. 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller, Jack Donohue, Cliff 
Edwards and so on to MHeaven’s starry 
firmament—crowding into this musicpiece. 


New AMSTERDAM, 42d, W. of B’way. 

MERRY MERRY—A tidy little show with mu- 
sic, and much artistry exuding from the 
chorus ladies. VANpeRBILT, 48th, E. of 
Bway. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—The teething Guild 
youngsters make merry in a revuette of 
high spirits. Garrick, 35th, E. of 6th. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS—George 
White’s popular theatrical commodity—still 
going like hotcakes. Aporto, 42d, W. of 
B’way. 

ROSE-MARIE—A polite, well-fashioned, 
humored operetta of which you may have 
heard during the past few seasons. Im- 
PERIAL, 45th, W. of B’way. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—The 


nicely 


Shuberts ex- 


ploit Mother Nature in a comic setting. 
The Hoffmann Girls add the spice. WINTER 
GarvEN, B’way bet. soth & 51st. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—Excellent music 


plus romantic book, and “Old Heidelberg” 
is become a pleasant musical show. Jorson’s, 
57th at 7th Ave. 

THE VAGABOND KING—Proving that mythi- 
cal kingdoms are really made for fine eye 
and ear delight. Castro, B’way at oth. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Lonise Groody dances to 


the loveliest tunes that ever outlasted a 


season. Gtose, Bway at 46th. 
LOUIE THE 14TH—Leon Errol gamboling 
about Mr. Hearst’s Columbus Circle and 


amidst Mr. 
hood. CosmMopoLiTaANn, B’way 

IS ZAT SO?—Theatrical American slang still 
holding its own amidst the Piccadilly im- 
portations. CHANIN’s FortTy-sixTH STREET, 
46th, W. of Bway. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—A patron of 
the arts comes from Chillicothe, O. to help 
forward the American Drama—and succeeds 
in a way. Loncacre, 48th W. of B’way. 

Anderson 


Ziegfeld’s glories of woman- 
at Sgth. 


OUTSIDE LOOKING IN—Maxwell 


looks over our hobo travelers in a satirical, 


romantic fashion. GreeNwicn VILLAGE, 
Sheridan Square. 
THE GORILLA—The only mystery play ex- 


tant at the moment—and the best of many 


moons because of its mapcap lines and 
kidded situations. SreLtwyn, 42d, W. of 
Bway. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—wWord from Shaw 
about red, ruinous war. The Lunts, Lynn 
and Alfred, touch up the revival. Forrty- 
NINTH STREET, 49th, W. of B’way. 

AMERICAN BORN—Mr. George M. Cohan, 
indefatigable patriot, himself, in interna- 


tional comics. Hupson, 44th, E. of B’way. 


THESE CHARMING PEOPLE—The shade of 


rooms haunts this 
Gaiety, B’way 


Oscar Wilde’s drawing 
farce of British manners. 
at 46th. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


YOUNG WOODLEY—A comedy from Eng- 
land with Glenn Hunter. Betmont, 48t! 
E. of B’way. Mon., Nov. 2. 


THE CAROLINIAN—A play by Rafael Saba- 


tini, with Sidney Blackmer. Sam. H. 
Harris, 42nd W. of B’way. Mon., Nov. 2. 
PRINCESS FLAVIA—An operetta based on 
The Prisoner of Zenda, with Marguerite 
Namara and Harry Welchman. CEnTuRY, 
62nd and Central Park W. Tues., Nov. 2. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because of 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 
AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51st and Park—Good 


music by the Larry Siry orchestra, and 
not overcrowded at present. No _ enter- 
tainment. 

DEL FEY, 104 W. 45th—Even the shadow 
of the padlock never decreases the pace 
of Texas Guinan’s all-night pandemonium. 


Not for minors unless accompanied by 
guardians. 

CLUB CIRO, 141 W. 56th—Their new revue, 
“Ciro’s Rhapsody in Blue,” well worth 
seeing, especially the George Gershwin 


finalé at about 2.30. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7th Ave.—Maurice and Ben- 
nett entertaining their own diamond horse- 
shoe nightly. Eddie Davis orchestra. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. s51st—A uniformly 
smart clientele that never seems to tire of 
watching the ballroom artistry of Moss and 


Fontana. 

KATINKA, 1to9 W. 49th—Russian vaudeville, 
gypsy singing, Volga Boat Songs, and a 
sense of humour. Interludes of dancing 


by the guests. 
MUSIC 
RECITALS—Louts Gravevure, 
Sat. aft., Oct. 31. 
LoutsE Homer, 
Oct. 31. One a good one. 
EvisABETH RETHBERG, AEOLIAN Hatt, Sun. 
aft.. Nov. 1. One of the Metropolitan’s 
best sopranos in 
JouHn Powe Lt, 


HALL, 
A fine baritone returns. 
Harr, Sat. aft., 
of ours and 


Town 


CARNEGIE 


songs. 


CarnEGIE Hatt, Sun. aft., 


Nov. 1. An eminent native pianist. 
Tiro Scuipa, CarneGcie Hatt, Sun. eve., 
Nov. 1. Chicago’s favorite tenor. Good 


here, too. 

Fisk Jupiter SinGcers, Town Hatt, Tues. 
eve., Nov. 3. Spirituals and non-spirituals 
by singers who know how. 

Tuomas Denijs, Town Hatr, Wed. eve., 
Nov. 4. A Dutch baritone of unquestiona- 
ble distinction. 
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IcNAcE HivsBperG, Arorian Hart, Thurs. 
eve., Nov. §. A gifted artist presenting, 
among other things, a new Godowsky suite. 

WITH THE ORCHESTRAS—Carnecie HAtt. 
Philharmonic, Mengelberg conducting. Fri. 
aft., Oct. 30; Sat. eve., Oct. 31; Thurs. 
eve., Nov. §; Fri. aft., Nov. 6. New York 
Symphony, Damrosch conducting. Fri. eve., 
Oct. 30; Thurs. aft., Nov. 5; Fri. eve., 
Nov. 6.—Mecca Temp ce, Sun. aft., Nov. 
1.—CarNEGIE Hatt, State Symphony, Doh- 
nanyi conducting. Wed. eve., Nov. 4. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokowski conduct- 
ing. ‘Tues. eve., Nov. 3. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Sea- 
son starts Mon. eve., Nov. 2, with “La 
Gioconda.” Detailed schedule for opening 
week not announced at time of going to 


ART 


BELLOWS—MeErtropotiran Museum. A con- 
scientious exhibition of the life work of 
one of America’s finest men and greatest 
painters. Lasts until Nov. 22. 

FRENCH MASTERS—KrausHaar GALLERIES, 
680 sth Ave. An exceptional exhibit of 
drawings, etchings, and lithographs of 
Lautrec, Manet, Daumier, Forian, Guys, 
Legros, Redon, and Fantin-Latour. 

KONENKOV—ReINuARDT GALLERIES, 730 5th 
Ave. Amusing sculptures, mainly in wood, 


press. 


by a real poet. 


\MERICAN MODERNS—Daniec 


JALLERIES, 


600 Madison Ave. Good examples of 
Spencer, Sheeler, Dickinson, Boyd and one 
Archipenko. 


JOHN EDDY HUTCHINS—Monrross Gat- 
LERIES, 26 East 56th St. Water colors 
of a young man who paints very well. 

ZUBIAURRE—DuwupensinG GALLERiEs, 45 West 
44th St. Spanish brothers who paint the 
Basque country in accepted Spanish manner 
and color. 


MOTION PICTURES 


DON Q—Douglas Fairbanks brings his clean 
Americanism into play amongst dastardly 
and undastardly Spanish Grandees. At 
Lorew’s Strate, Fri., Sat., Sun., Oct. 30, 31, 
Nov. 1. At Lortw’s LExinGTon, Sat., Oct. 31. 


THE FRESHMAN—Harold Lloyd goes to col- 
lege for comic sources. At the Cotony. 

GO WEST—Buster Keaton’s newest. Reviewed 
in this issue. At the Capirov. 

THE GOLD RUSH—Now, own up, you cer- 
tainly must have heard of Charlie Chaplin. 
At the Praza, Fri., Oct. 30. 

THE KING ON MAIN STREET—With 
Adolphe Menjou. Reviewed in this issue. 
At the Rivott, Fri., Sat., Oct. 30, 31. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA—Grotes- 
queries, diableries, and the hideous cynicisms 
of Lon Chaney, guaranteed to chill the 
blood. At the Astor. 

A REGULAR FELLOW—Raymond Griffith ties 
a solid gold tin can to the tail of a mythi- 
cal Prince of Wales. At B. S. Moss’s 
Broapway, Fri., Sat., Sun., Oct. 30, 313 
Nov. I. 

No Manhattan showing of “The Dark Angel” 
scheduled for this week. 

SPORTS 

FOOTBALL—Sat., Oct. 31. 

In New York, at 2:30 p. m. Columbia vs. 
Cornell, Polo Grounds (6th Ave. Elevated 
to 155th). N. Y. U. vs. Fordham, Yankee 
Stadium (East Side Subway, Jerome Ave. 
Exp., to 161st). 

In New Haven, Army vs. Yale. Cadet Drill 
1:30 p. m., game 2:00 p. m., well worth 
the trip if you can get the tickets, both for 
the spectacle and as good football as you'll 
see this Saturday. Frequent extra trains 
until 11:00 a. m. 

In Philadelphia, Franklin Field, at 2:30 p. m. 
Pennsylvania vs. Illinois, equally worth 
while, to see Messrs. Kreuz and Red 
Grange meet in a fierce intersectional con- 


test. 
OTHER EVENTS 
EXPOSITION, Horet Mayjestic, 72d St. and 
Central Park W.—Art and music of the 
Czechoslovakians for those interested Fri., 
Sat. and Sun., Oct. 30, through Nov. Ist, 
3 p. m. to II p. m. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, Mvseum oF 
* Narurat History—Horticultural Society 
of New York gives apartment haunted New 
Yorkers a pleasant glimpse of colorful blos- 
soms all day, Thurs., Nov. sth. 


TRAINING A RADIO ANNOUNCER 


AM bringing up my boy to be a radio 

announcer. The ordinary professions, 
we are assured, are overcrowded. There 
are enough doctors and far too many 
lawyers. Some city editors are heard to 
declare that there are too many journalists 
and not enough newspaper men. But 
radio, like motion pictures, is in its in- 
fancy. By 1945, when my boy will be 
ready to step out into the world, radio 
will at least be kicking the slats out of its 
crib, Consequently, there should be a 
great demand for radio announcers. 

My course of training for the child is 
comparatively simple. Instead of teach- 
ing him the alphabet in the ordinary way, 
[ am scrambling it according to the sig- 
nals of stations, such as WJz, WEAF, Woo, 
WIP, etc, 

In the matter of geography, the little 
rascal knows even now that xpKa is the 
real name of Pittsburgh, that Los Angeles 
is really kHJ or kFi, that Chicago is kYw 
or wen, that Davenport is woc, St. Louis 
is Ksp, and Tuinucu, Cuba, is 6xkw. 

When it comes to literature, 1 am teach- 
ing him to recite such classics as ‘“‘Mabel, 
Little Mabel, With Her Face Against the 


Pane,” and “The Raindrops on the 
Roof,” so he can substitute for the star 
recitationist whose taxicab has _ broken 
down. 

He is learning to play the saxophone, 
ukulele, trombone, snare drum and cym- 
bals, all at once, so he can fill in for the 
jazz band that fails to arrive. 

He is being taught vocal indistinctness, 
because it seems to be the accepted theory 
that this sharpens curiosity at the receiv- 
ing end of radio. Results have come as- 
tonishingly early, I can say without boast- 
ing. The child’s announcements of his 
wants can now be heard by the entire 
neighborhood without the use of a micro- 
phone or any radio aid whatever. The 
neighbors don’t know exactly what he 
wants, but they know he wants something. 

One thing I am teaching him to say 
with great distinctness.) When he appeals 
for postcard applause from his radio audi- 
ence, not a word should be missed. 

I am certain that having a radio an- 
nouncer in the family is going to be a 
great comfort to me in my old age—par- 
ticularly if I am deaf. 

—ArTHUR CHAPMAN 
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KATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 


Gypsy Music— Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinner 
After Theatre Supper 


Tel. Circle 7080 
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COUNTY 
SFAIRG 


OH EAST OF 
An Artistically Amusing 
Dinner and Supper Club 


FOR RESERVATIONS PHONE 


STUYVESANT 9290 








Club Montmartre 


50th Street and Broadway 
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MURRAY SMITH ORCHESTRA 
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Management 


“Charlie” Journal 











The Australian Place With the 
Clubby Atmosphere 





THE 
KANGAROO 


47 West 50th St. 
New York City 





Tel. Circle 3390 





Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 
English Food - Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 
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Tue New Yorker offers to its readers the following classified list of a variety of small shops 
about town, so arranged as to form a constant reminder to the casual buyer. It recommends keeping 
in touch with this guide in order that it may serve as a weekly calendar of places to go and a memoran- 


dum of things to be purchased. 








Antiques 


Dancing 


Interior Decorators and Decorations 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 709 Lexington Ave., Regent, 3448. 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
Bestcrafts-Skylight A ng 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 


ARTHUR MURRAY’S STUDIO 
America's finest teachers of ballroom dancing. You 
can learn in six strictly private lessons. Half price 
this month. 7 East 43rd Street. 








Flesh Reduction 





Lackawanna 1986 128 West 34th St. 
ANA de ROSALES 
REDUCING REMODELING REJUVENATING 
Look Young Young 





TOWN & COUNTRY HOUSES charmingly deco- 
rated and tastefully furnished within your means. 
Lamp shades to order. Mail orders. 

Edith Hebron 41 West 4oth St., N. Y. Circle 1492 








Ladies’ Tailors 





D. Veltry, 425 Fifth Avenue, will please the woman 

of taste who wants the best materials, cut and fit. 

Fall models ready for your inspection. Cal. 7111. 
15% allowed at mention of THE NEw YORKER 





Footwear 





SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 

Family groups or singly for framing and Christmas 

Cards. Decorative silhouettes of dancing and old 

fashioned figures soc. a set. Studio 102 W. 57th St. 
elephone mornings, Circle 8177 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 





FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 





“ices hair = co, peeves by Electro- 
neces _— privacy. 
LOUISE 1 BERTHE 


48 East 49th Street, N. Y. i Hill 2768 





Moles, Warts, Birthmarks and other Skin 

growths removed without using knife or drugs. 
Leaves no scar. Practically painless 

Dr. Achorn, 6 W. 51st St. Telephone Circle 1144. 





ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR? 
Find the cause, apply right treatment. 
will grow. Write for leaflet. 
Dr. Robinson 1440 Broadway, at 40th St. 








Books 





HOYT CASE 21 East 61st Street 


Catalogs 


Modern First Editions and Fine Books. 
upon request. 
Telephone Regent 4468 


Your hair | 





| 135 West 72nd Street 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 


makes a suit for $65 


J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., 5 
Quality 


which cannot be duplicated under $125. 
and material faultless in make and fit. 
Models ready. Furs remodeled 








Maps 








Gifts 





XMAS GIFTS OF DISTINCTION—Xmas Cards 
Handmade, Imported and Domestic 
Handwrought jewelry by individual craftsmen. 
Studio art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited 


41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 








Public Stenographer 








Golf School 





EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 
KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 
Trafalgar 2712 





A GUIDE TO GOOD GOLF 
by Jim Barnes. The 1925 British Open Champion 
tells how to improve your game. Numerous illustra- 
tions. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Plays, Novels, Short Stories, Scenarios Typed. 
Press Notices, Multigraphing, Mimeographing. Ex- 
pert Work. Let us give you an estimate. Hart 
Stenographic Bureau, 104 W 42d St., Wis. 1460. 








Restaurants 





THE FOUR TREES 
Just For Fun 
Latest music—Good Floor—Best Food 
Dinner Dancing 7to1 Before or after the Play. 
4 Christopher St. Spring 2346 








Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do Say” Snappy Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. Fall models now ready. 








Shirt Hospital 





Don't Throw Your Old Shirts Away 
Worn — restored invisibly at low cost 
Shirts made to your own measure 
OTTO RIEFS. 81 W. soth St. Circle 7339 





Hats 





Artistic Hats at Moderate Prices. Remodeling from 
French Models. 
ELSIE MAILLARD 


834 Lexington Ave. at 64th St. Rhi. 8358 





MME. REUBER 
Millinery Importer 
Copy of original French Hats from $15.00 up 
2385 Broadway Schuyler 7725 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








Health Service 





Health and strength restored, fat reduced, 
quickly, through Chiropractic — yo a 
moderate. Consultation free. years 

Dr. Sauchelli 47 W. 43rd St. v’ bilt 18 








Stationery 





Stationery New Process Engraving Name address 
75 sheets, 75 envelopes. Superfine Ripple hand deckle 
6% x 8% folded or 10% x 7&@ single. A choice gift 
$3.00. J. Neff & Co., 209 W 38th St. N. Y. 








Swimming Instruction 





SWIMMING GUARANTEED 


RIVERSIDE 0440. BOOKLET N 








Tea Room 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea’ 
Dorothy McLaury. 10 East soth St. 
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GUILD THEATRE 


52nd St., W. of B’wa 
Evenings 8:30. Mats. Thurs.&Sat. 


MOLNAR’S 


# Glass Slipper 


NEW FALL EDITION 


Garrick Gaieties 
Sparkling Musical Revue 
Garrick Theatre 


65 W. 35th St. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees, Thurs., Sat., 2:30 


The Pulitzer Prize Play 
They Knew What 
They Wanted 
with Pauline and Leo 
Lord Carrillo 
Klaw Theatre 


West 45th St. Evenings, 8:40 
Matinees, Wed., Sat., 2:40 











49th St. Theatre, W. of By. 


Evenings 8:30. 
Bernard Shaw’s Comedy 


ARMS #2? MAN 


with Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne 
Pedro de Cordoba 
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“A RIOT OF LAUGHS” 


GEORGE M. COHAN 


in his clean sweeping hit 


‘“‘AMERICAN BORN”’ 
HUDSON Thea., W. 44 St. Evs. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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MISTER GOLFER 
MISSIS GOLFER 
MISS GOLFER 

You like the game— 
How is your putting? 
Do you want to have some fun? 
Here’s a tip— 
Drop into the Brevoort Hotel 
And ask for the ANGELL GOLF Room 
And you’ll have your fun 
And it'll do you good 
And cost you nothing 
Doesn’t that sound foolish? 
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“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

CurisTiINnA ALBERTA’s FaTuer, by H. G. Wells 
(Macmillan). In which little Mr. Preemby 
is led to believe he is Sargon, king of kings. 
The best novel Wells has written in some 
years. 

Tue Proressor’s House, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). The dispirited Professor St. Peter 
and his worldly and jangling family, in 
the light of young Tom Outland’s brief 
career. Miss Cather’s best novel. 

Darx LauGutTer, by Sherwood Anderson (Boni 
& Liveright). American life in terms of 
the unconscious. The dark laughter is that 
of negroes. Anderson’s best book. 

Suspense, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, Page). 
A sizeable fragment of the novel Conrad 
was writing when he died. Napoleonic. 
Structurally like his “Nostromo.” 

Firecrackers, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf.) 
Further developments in the lives of Paul 
Moody, Campaspe Lorillard and others, the 
death of the Tattooed Countess, and the con- 
junction of Miss Wintergreen Waterbury and 
Mr. Gunnar O’Grady. 

Porcy, by Du Bose Heyward (Doran). Vivid 
scenes from negro life in Catfish Row, in 
Charleston, the negroes being real ones, not 
the octavusroycohen kind—and Gosh, what a 
hurricane! 

Tue Venetian Grass Nepuew, by Elinor Wylie 
(Doran). An eighteenth century fantasy with 
a humorous undertone. Better in its line 
than even her “Jennifer Lorn.” 

Lewis AND IrENE, by Paul Morand (Boni & 
Liveright). In which Morand has fun, at 
novel length, with the marriage of a young 
satyr banker and a Puritanic bankeress. 

Saw THE FisHERMAN, by Marmaduke Pickthall 
(Knopf). Something between a better “Kis- 
met” and the prose foundation for a Near- 
East Peer Gynt. 

THe Emicrants, by Johan Bojer (Century). 
The second-biggest Norwegian novelist at- 
tempts the epic of the Dakota prairie soil, 
and with considerable success. 

MiscuigF, by Ben Travers (Doubleday, Page). 
Just for fun, of the sure-fire farcical kind. 


SHORT STORIES 
Tue Harper Prize Snort Stories (Harper). 


Twelve stories, more of them good than 
might have been hoped of a prize contest. 


GENERAL 


Tue Prince oF WaLes AND OtHerR Famous 
Americans (Knopf). Sixty-five caricatures 
by Covarrubias, and his faithful and literal 
portrait of Mr. Alexander Woollcott. 

Tue Darirtinc Cowsoy, by Will James (Scrid- 
mer’s). More good present-day cowboy stuff, 
text and pictures, by a real cowboy. 

Tue Book or AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
(Knopf). Sixty-two spirituals, words and 
music, edited and expounded by James Weldon 
Johnson. 

ALONG THE Roap, by Aldous Huxley (Doran). 
Interesting travel essays. 


THE NEW YORK GIRL 


Her clothing is diaphanous, 
And though it’s not extensive, 
(That’s where she has the laugh on 
us) 
It’s frightfully expensive. 
—Frep G. STEELMAN 














NEW FICTION 


FABER 
or The 
Lost Years 


By 


Jacos WassERMANN 


Author of “The World’s Illusion,” 
“Gold,” etc. 


“A gigantic picture of modern life, 
thought, heart, hate, love, war, hope... 
a colossal picture, the like of which has 
never been attempted before. There is 
scarcely a heartbeat he does not regis- 
ter."—N. Y. Sun. $2.50 





THE MADONNA 
OF THE 


BARRICADES 


By J. Sr. Loz Srracuey 


A romantic novel of England and of 
Paris during the Revolution of 1848, by 
the Editor of the London Spectator. 
Mr. Strachey paints a living picture of 
the time, weaving in important historical 
characters. $2.00 


THE OFFICE 


By NatuHan AscuH 





An extraordinarily interesting novel in 
which Mr. Asch deals individually with 
every member of the office force in a 
typical Wall Street firm. 

“Enormously fresh and stimulating.”— 
N. Y. Times. $2.00 








By Wixsur Daniet STEELE 


“A story of the first water. It is a 

shining golden needle in the haystack of 

contemporary fiction.”—N. Y. World. 
$2.00 





HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
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For Human, Capable and Experienced Men 
in Public Office — 


For an Efficient Administration That Will 
Get Things Done— a 


For an Karly Solution of New York City’s 


Pressing Civic Problems — | 


VOTE FOR 


CHARLES W. BERRY JAMES J. WALKER JOSEPH V. McKEE 





©Champlain Studios arceau OUnderwood & ee wre 
FOR COMPTROLLER FOR MAYOR FOR PRESIDENT, 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN 


VOTE ALL STARS 


SIRES 249 Space donated by A. J. Powers 
SI II III III III III III II III II III III III III IIIK 























Clear eyes, strong bodies, a new xest in living — 


all through one 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They aid 
digestion —clear the skin— ban- 
ish the poisons of constipation. 
Where cathartics give only tem- 
porary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And 
day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regu- 
larly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipation 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot 


[ aM THE OWNER of a grocery store and recommend Fleischmann’s 
east especially to my customers who mention having indigestion 
nervous trouble. Because it was when I had those troubles myself 
at I started using Fleischmann’s Yeast. I had only a half-hearted 
ype that it might help me. But in two months I was eating and 
eping normally. Today I have better health than I ever had be- 

In fact, I believe that I am in perfect physical condition, and 
it Fleischmann’s Yeast has been a great factor in helping me gain 


it ideal condition.” 


)UGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 


Mrs. Rosert Carr, Toronto, Ont. 


NEW YORK 


simple fresh food 


water (not scalding) before break- 


fast and at bedtime. Buy several 


cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address Health Research 
Dept. Y-S, The Fleischmann 
Company,701 Washington Street, 
New York City. 
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continue 


“Ny mother was € mpl 


thanks to Fleischmann’s 


All Around You People Know 
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ConSTIPATION was my de; 
ing characteristic of this ail: 


and a pimply skin also contributed 


eischmann’s Yeast 


for two months, 


fifth month I had regained n 


derfully. All signs of ache 
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ABOVE 

““ABouT If MONTHS Aco I was 
afflicted with sties. I had suf 
fered from constipation for sev 
eral years. One day I noticed 
dark spots appearing upon my 
hands. I consulted a physician. 
‘You have auto-intoxication,’ he 
said, and explained that the 
waste matter was forcing itself 
into the blood. He handed me 
a pamphlet advertising Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast. I be gan taking 
yeast that day. I took it for four 
months. I have never had an 
other sty since I ate the first 
cake; and I am freed of consti 
pation.” 


Mrs. Anna LENER?T, 
San Antonio, Texas 


I always had the tired, sluggish feel- 


Impaired appetite , a sallow complexion 
omy misery. 


Ve d by a promine nt Boston physician who recom- 


I finally condescended to give it a trial. I 
when J noticed a slight change. At the end of the 
1y lost vigor and my appetite had improved won 


had vanished and the tired feeling was gone 


WRENCE A, Pt RRY, Medford, Mass 


This famous food tones up 
the entir system—banishes 
constipation, skin troubles, 
stomach disorders. Start 
vating it today! 
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9 CRILLONs 
NATURALLY X 


The incident occurred only a week ago in the fastnesses 
of the frozen north, where hungry pterodactyls gibbered 
outside our tents. Allabout us stretched a vast waste of 
snow andice. Our party, composed entirely of wealthy 
New York clubmen, prima-donnas, and a few hearty 
souls from the Stock Exchange, had nothing to eat ex- 
cept a few ounces of wampum and a little dried Indian 
cookie-cookie. Somebody posed the question, “If you 
were not here where would you prefer to be?”’ 


Theanswer came from every throat, ““‘The CRILLON, 


naturally.” 





Thus it is, that even in the midst of untold peril and 
hardship The CRILLON is unforgetable. And every 
day at the luncheon and dinner hours New York’s 
Smartest Thoroughfare is thronged with patrons of The 
CRILLON bound for East Forty-Eighth Street. 


RES TAUWRANT 


CRiL_L_ON 


ID EAST 48" STREET 








0.J. BAUMGARTEN PRESIDENT""™ GENERAL MANAGER 













